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ARBITRATION IN LABOR DISPUTES. 


THE country is seriously disturbed at this time by what are 
called labor controversies. Some of these are labor controversies 
in a strict sense, arising as they do between employers and 
laborers, and having regard to the contract of service, while 
others are labor controversies only in the sense that those who 
are commonly employers and laborers are on different sides of 
them. The effect on business and on the peace of the country is 
serious, and the disputes are so unyielding that many are ready 
to declare the foundations of industrial society broken up 
and accepted principles of political economy shown to be un- 
sound. Some teachers of that science come forward to demand 
effective legislation which shall cure the evils: a very proper 
demand if they pointed out what the effective legislation should 
be. This, however, it does not appear that they do, though the 
duty from their standpoint is obvious. The expert should devise 
the proper remedy and enlighten the legislative mind in respect 
to it; and he should show not merely that it would be effective 
if we had it, but that it is within the compass of legislative 
power., In a country also where the people are unused to and 
will not tolerate “ paternal” government, it must be made to ap- 
pear that the remedy is one which does not require despotic 
methods for its enforcement; if it does, it is so entirely out of 
the question that discussion of it is time thrown away, and 
whoever proposes it by that very fact shows his unfitness to be 
a guide in a crisis, 
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But with no guidance whatever beyond their own good sense, 
it may be quite worth while for intelligent persons to direct at- 
tention to remedies already within reach. The remedies needed 
are such as will prevent, instead of inviting, the evils they have 
in view. What we see now is that parties are taking redress 
into their own hands; that the means resorted to are hostile, 
some of them avowedly destructive, so that a species of civil 
war results, which naturally and almost necessarily leads to 
violence and to the partial overthrow of the civil authority. 
Such a state of things assails something besides the teachings of 
political economy: it puts popular government on trial; and 
the question it forces upon the attention is, whether the Ameri- 
can people possess that degree ofgelf-restraint within the bounds 
of reason, upon which represéntative institutions can depend for 
permanence. 

Whoever believes that human society best secures the gen- 
eral happiness when it is peaceable and orderly, must also believe 
there are better means of redress for wrongs arising in any of its 
necessary relations than the hostile means above referred to. 
This must certainly be thecase with the controversies now under 
consideration ; for hostile remedies strike at the very foundation 
of the relation itself and are calculated to destroy its usefulness. 


This is evident from the very nature of the relation, 1. The» 


purpose in entering into it is to make it of mutual benefit. This 
benefit is lost when resort is had to means which break it up. 
Inevitable losses from even a temporary suspension may be severe 
to both sides; and when to these are added, as is not unfre- 
quently the case, injuries purposely inflicted, it may well happen 
that the whole benefit of the relation to the parties will be more 
than balanced by the loss suffered in an attempt in a hostile 
manner to obtain redress for a supposed grievance. 2. The re- 
lation is to a large extent one of confidence. In many positions 
the most implicit confidence is essential, and whatever destroys 
this or breaks up friendly intercourse renders a dissolution of 
the relation imperative. In other cases where property gr in- 
terests of the employer are intrusted to the fidelity. and Wgi- 
lance of the employee, the want of mutual confidence seriously 
diminishes the value of the relation, and in every case the exist- 
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ence of unfriendly feelings must be looked upon as unfavorable 
to the best results, But hostile remedies destroy confidence, and ; 
they necessarily beget, if they do not flow from, unfriendly feel- 
ings. 8. Inany well-established business, it is for the interest of 
both sides that the relation, so far as possible, be understood to 
be permanent. The employer may then depend upon it in mak- 
ing calculations for the future, and the laborer, in making perma- 
nent home arrangements, may avoid the losses inseparable from 
frequent changes. But hostile remedies, if they do not immedi- 
ately break up the relation, can scarcely fail to bring in disturb- 
ing elements, and like a lawsuit in a family, to plant the seeds 
of ultimate dissolution. 

The best remedies here as everywhere else are preventive in* 
their nature, and have for their purpose to prevent a mere dif- 
ference becoming an unfriendly controversy. Such a remedy 
ought commonly to be found in the mutual pains taken by the 
parties to establish and preserve such relations of confidence and 
respect, based on a recognition of mutual interest, as will render 
the springing up of angry controversies unlikely. This is im- 
possible unless the parties mutually recognize an obligation, not 
limited by strict rules of law, to make the relation accomplish its 
purpose of mutual benefit; the laborer showing by his actions~ 
an interest in and a willing care for the prosperity of the busi- 
ness, and the employer in like manner showing that he has the 
welfare of the laborer at heart, and that he recognizes the labor- 
er’s interest in the business to this extent, at least, that he must 
be insured the full benefit of all he has contracted for; that ad- 
vantage is not to be taken of his necessities to profit by them, 
and that if changes which may be detrimental to his interests 
are made necessary by circumstances, pains must be taken to 
prevent loss., The evils which now convulse the country are due 
more to a failure to observe this primary duty than to all other 
causes combined, and they are now so aggravated that even a 
general observance of the duty from this time forward would not 
readily cure them or remove the hostile feelings which have re- 
sulted. Who has been most in fault for this is immaterial: 
more often it has been the fault of thoughtlessness than of intent. 
How proper sentiments are to be cultivated, is a question ad- 
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dressing itself to the good sense of both classes ; but certainly no 
reasonable means to that end can be considered unimportant, 
even though the immediate benefit may seem insignificant. 

If, notwithstanding all that the parties may do to prevent it, 
a controversy arises which they cannot settle, a resort to outside 
aid may be necessary. But in considering what the resort shall 
be, the beneficial purposes of the relation must be constantly had 
in view. No remedy must be sought which will defeat these. 
An effectual remedy must not put an end to friendly feelings 
when they exist, or destroy confidence, or stop, even temporarily, 
the business. A suit at law will not answer these requirements, 
for that in its nature and management is adversary. Moreover, 
few labor controversies can be made the subject of a lawsuit, 
because generally they raise questions of a change in contract 
relations, and the courts are powerless to deal with such ques- 
tions, 

The remedy that answers these requirements is that of arbi- 
tration. There is no suggestion of unfriendliness in the propo- 
sition to avail of it. On the contrary, the natural and reasonable 
presumption is that the failure of the parties to agree may have 
come from the natural bias which interest gives to the judgment, 
and that a fair-minded, disinterested and intelligent party will 
be likely to discover how far the bias has misled the one or the 
other or both, and be able to indicate the points that should be 
those of agreement. The remedy is further commended to the 
judgment by the fact that it is inexpensive, that it is flexible 
and may be adapted to all sorts of controversies, that it may 
dispense with all the ordinary formalities of litigation, and that 
it may proceed without disturbing the business. Commonly it 
will be expected that the third party who is called in will first 
make an effort at conciliation ; and should such an effort succeed, 
formal arbitration will be unnecessary. But any reference of a 
dispute to a third party even for advice, is in a certain sense an 
arbitration. 

The desirability of such a remedy is obvious: how far it may 
be made available is the troublesome question. But in some 
other countries arbitration has been found invaluable, and we 
ought to be able to profit by the lessons of its use. Especially 
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should the experience of England be valuable, the government 
and the habits of thought and of action among the people of 
that country resembling our own more than those on the conti- 
nent. For several reasons, however, there are greater difficulties 
in the way of making the remedy general in this country than 
elsewhere. 1. The feeling of independence among the laborers 
is greater, and there is proportionately less inclination to allow 
their controversies to pass for settlement into other hands. 2. 
Workmen here are more migratory ; large numbers not settling 
down for permanent abode anywhere, but moving about from 
place to place, and often from business to business, as they think 
or hope they may better their condition. In many such cases 
it would be practically impossible to make the obligation to 
abide the result of an arbitration mutual, and one side could not 
be expected to be bound when the other was not. 3. There is 
also less permanence in business here than elsewhere ; employers 
being migratory as well as men, and many establishments being 
experimental, rather than definitely and permanently set up. 
But, on the other hand, the greater general intelligence among all 
classes in this country ought to tell in favor of the adoption of any 
measure calculated to be beneficial to their interests; and there 
is no room for doubt that ample field for the useful employment 
of arbitration may be found in the great manufacturing centers, 
the mining regions and among the railroads) That there may 
be difficulty in introducing it is no reason for not making the 
effort; few things of value are easy of attainment. 

Methods next demand attention, and here very naturally the 
first thought is of legislation. 

1. A statutory tribunal may be established with such com- 
pulsory powers as would be admissible in free government. 


y Such tribunals have been found serviceable on the continent of 


Europe, and have been provided for in England. But in the 
latter country they are not resorted to, nor is it believed they 
would be here. Without the power to prescribe terms for the 
future, the jurisdiction would be too limited to be of much ser- 
vice, and they could not be given that power except through the 
establishment of despotic government, to which laborers at least 
would not submit. 
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2. A statutory tribunal may be established without compul- 
sory powers. This would be merely a standing board offering 
its services in arbitration, and would be of still less value. 
Parties disposed to arbitrate would in general prefer to choose 
their own judges. 

8. The tribunal most likely to be of value would’ be one es- 
tablished by the parties themselves. Where business is perma- 
nent and steady, it should be a permanent board of arbitration, 
¢reated either for a single manufactory, railroad or other estab- 
lishment, or for all who are engaged in any particular line of 
business in any locality or section. Tribunals of this sort are 
found exceedingly valuable in England, and their use has in- 
creased steadily with the best results. 

To make such a board valuable, the parties must stand on an 
equality before it. It must therefore be composed of equal num- 
bers of employers and men, chosen by them respectively; and it 
must receive complaints from both sides, whether coming from 
single individuals or from a class, or from all. The board itself 
should examine and determine the controversy if possible, but 
must have power to call in an umpire for final decision when 
necessary. It should be an invariable rule of submission that 
the business should go on undisturbed while the complaint is 
under examination. This is the best of all tribunals for the 
purpose. The award of the board or of the umpire would not be 
binding in law, but the parties would be pledged in honor to 
accept it; and the experience in England is that the pledge sel- 
dom fails in redemption. 

4. Voluntary boards of arbitration may also be created for 
single controversies, where permanent boards are unnecessary 
or are found impracticable. 

To arbitration by tribunals thus voluntarily created, no ob- 
stacles which are insurmountable present themselves; none but 
such as spring from the suspicions, the prejudices and the pas- 
sioris of men. It is, therefore, a plain dictate of reason to make 
vigorous endeavors to bring it into use. Every successful at- 
tempt has value. It settles the particular controversy. It tends 
to accusfom the parties to the idea of relying upon other rem- 
edies than such as are hostile, and thus to render it more prob- 
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able that future controversies will be settled peaceably and with 
proper regard to mutual interests. It tends to bring parties 
divided in feeling nearer together, to remove prejudices and 
suspicions, and to impress upon them, while their differences are 
under examination, how inseparably their interests are associated, 
and how unlikely it is that one can be seriously injured without 
injuring both. The good influence extends far beyond the par- 
ties immediately concerned, for the whole community perceives 
that there are better means of redress for real grievances than 
such as are grounded in a hostility that ought not to exist, and 
which are likely to be administered in a spirit that puts reason 
altogether aside. 

Arbitration, then, is the true remedy for labor controversies, 
Its use is a reformatory measure, and therefore, unless the tend- 
ency of society is backward, its adoption is certain. General 
adoption cannot be immediate ; all true reforms are likely to work 
their way slowly ; but society and the state are not transient ; 
they are for all time; and whatever tends to make them peace- 
ably accomplish their purposes, in like degree tends to give them 
beneficent strength, and to insure their perpetuity. 

It should not be understood from what is above said that the 
opinion is entertained that a government commission or board of 
arbitration could be of no service ; on the contrary, it is believed 
it might be exceedingly useful in calming the passions of men, 
and bringing about a state of feeling in the country favorable to 
this method of adjusting disputes. No doubt, it might also 
sometimes give valuable assistance in the settlement of contro- 
versies, which, through mismanagement or otherwise, have been 
suffered to grow to enormous proportions. 


Tuomas M. CooLey. 








FROM PURITANISM—WHITHER? 


THREE-QUARTERS of a century ago, a boy opening his eyes in 
central or western Massachusetts would see religion in the guise 
of orthodox Congregationalism. No longer a State Church, it 
held the ground in conscious security. Its theology had hardly 
begun to suspect itself of not being Calvinistic, though in many 
troubled minds in the pews and a few in the pulpits it was find- 
ing out the gentle art of softening the dogmatic points to the 
mourning parents of departed children, or accommodating them 
to the opening light in the eyes of reason. The Calvinistic stan- 
dards were unchanged. In the eastern part of the commonwealth 
early Unitarianism, not quite Socinian, taking something from 
the Arminians and Pelagians for its doctrine of sin and freedom, 
and something from the Arians for its Christology, was already 
remonstrating, with dignity and refinement but with determina- 
tion, against the prevailing system. Harvard College gave 
uncertain sounds. Not a few of her strongest and most accom- 
plished sons were sending out books, pamphlets and sermons that 
found their way from hand to hand into families in different parts 
of New England most likely to be in direct communication by 
stage-coach and mail with Boston. 

The individual boy, Haddan, was born in 1819, when Dr. 
Channing preached in New York a discourse as distinctly polem- 
ical as any perhaps in the fairly opened controversy. The father 
of this child, a sound Congregational minister for twenty years, 
a graduate of Yale, a pupil and friend of Dr. Dwight, who was a 
prince of orthodox chiefs, living without a parish on a country 
estate while educating his sons and others, had through corre- 
spondence and study come to believe that there was a way of be- 
ing a Christian without holding by the Assembly’s catechism or 
the Saybrook platform. His wife, who probably would be de- 
clared by the townsfolk to be blameless, devout, and given to 
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alms deeds much beyond the ordinary mark, was already under 
the teeth of an ecclesiastical torture managed with unscrupulous 
skill by the village inquisitor, a watchman who “ ruled his flock 
with all his power,” a full-blooded heir of the settlers from Hol- 
land who “fell first upon their knees and then upon the In- 
dians,” and later upon heretics. The result of his fidelity was 
the expulsion of the patient sufferer, after a decade of drill and 
plot, from the sheepfold which her father’s faith and property 
had largely helped to build. The earliest religious recollection 
of this her youngest child, apart from her own marvelously firm 
and sweet piety, is that of periodical visits of the deacons, who 
uniformly, after partaking of her fruit and cakes, used to so ac- 
quit themselves of their chivalrous errand as to leave her in a de- 
pression lasting sometimes many days, not without tears, Sothe 
cruel Christianity presented itself to a very juvenile observer, 
somehow, doubtless by the saintliness of the victim, without 
twisting him into an infidel. 

Instances of this sort were neither very common nor extremely 
rare. It is unfair to judge a theological scheme, any more than 
a tool in the hand, merely by its capacity for abuse. Weare put 
here upon the task of defining the effect of a great religious in- 
stitution and party in New England, at the beginning of this cent- 
ury, on a mind in search of a Christian faith and home. The de- 
fects were not those of unprincipled intolerance or indifference to 
truth, but of narrowness and disproportion. It is impossible that 
any denomination built on a dogma or group of dogmas, and not 
on the fact of the life of God manifest in the person and acts 
of Christ, should represent Christianity. It may revere the Son 
of God in one or more of His offices or characters, but it cannot 
receive Him as what He chose to call Himself, the Son of Man. 
It cannot reunite the life of the human race with God's life. It 
cannot bear the test of comprehensiveness or Catholicity, or cover 
the experience of all souls and nations, or satisfy the wants of in- 
tegral man in spirit, mind, and body. No great Christian cause 
has lived on a subjective revelation, or a sentiment, or an idea, or 
the issue of a process of ratiocination. Congregational orthodoxy 
believed in Christ, but its Christ was in the past and in the future 
and in Heaven, not where living and tempted men most need Him. 
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He was in the ideal sphere, not in history. A sacrificial atone- 
ment offered as a doctrine was made the center of Christian faith 
and the heart of a creed, not the Incarnation. 

This is said here only to indicate why, at a later period, seek- 
ing a spiritual home, Haddan was not led back into his ances- 
tral Calvinistic tenement. His parental education was Unitarian, 
because his parents, banished from their former communion, 
were obliged to seek some other relationship. Local and personal 
conditions gave them, instead of a historical belief and organiza- 
tion, a new-comer having very attractive features—scholarly 
leadership, pure manners and a winning voice. But the sur- 
roundings in which this youth grew up were still those of the 
“Standing Order,” which, however, was hardly an order, and 
had been standing hardly long enough to establish a stout 
claim to the credit of permanence. Its aspect, to the boy’s eyes, 
was uninviting. The culture was undeniably rude. There was 
an ever-increasing impression of unreality. Naturally the im- 
mense problem and mystery of the unseen would come before a 
youth chiefly in public worship, and at those points where the 
instituted ministration touched the chief things in life—birth, 
the act of uniting with the Church, wedlock, death and burial. 
Here this touch seemed to Haddan to be neither strong nor 
gentle. Again and again he asked himself why this solemn per- 
formance might not be less rough and raw. Why should it not 
manifest in some fair measure the glory of that real realm where, 
as all were agreed, the perfection of beauty shines? In vacations 
and holidays he wandered with his fowling-piece in sweet-scented 
woods and along the river banks, wondering why all the deep 
meanings of splendor and shade, the living forms and harmonies, 
the innumerable and vivid witnesses to a beauty-loving Maker 
and order-loving Designer, should be so far apart from that other 
thing called religion. Why should the weekly Sabbath shut 
the door on all these divine disclosures, and open a door into a 
bare room of unsightly wood-work and blank plastering, without 
color, symmetry or significance? The village meeting-house was 
less graceful than the unsightliest tree on the hill-sides. One 
day the only symbol of aspiration about the building, the spire, 
was cut down to a squat tower. Inside could anything be more 
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bleak than the exercises? The most moving element was the 
psalmody, not without heartiness, but appealing to the imagina- 
tion by a pitch-pipe, and on occasions a bass-viol and two violins, 
The paupers, black and white, were huddled into a corner gallery 
pew, watched in winter by a tithing man; in summer sunshine 
they gossiped in the porch and on the grass. The minister, un- 
couth if venerable, sincere in denunciation, an unflinching mes- 
senger of wrath, as he proceeded in his sermon invariably wept 
visibly and audibly over the perishing majority in his mixed as- 
semblage of tares and wheat, with rhetoric and argument so con- 
fused that as a child Haddan rather supposed he was crying for 
fear that too many would be saved. Two things, however, about 
the preacher were clear. He meant to deliver his own soul by 
warning the wicked, and he left no doubt in his hearers that there 
were just five points in a saving orthodoxy, and that he knew 
just what they were. But as Haddan walked home through the 
clover-ficlds and bird-songs of June, or the broom-corn and asters 
and late golden-rod of September, there stood around him the 
upward-reaching “points” of just five mountains which always 
lifted his soul consciously heavenward. While understanding 
well enough that the Bible told him many grand and comforting 
things that the mountains could not tell him, still he was puzzled 
that the pulpit and the leafy peaks should never answer to one 
another antiphonally, but either ignore each other or be forever 
in dispute. One Sunday afternoon, as he stopped to look at the 
whirling eddies formed in the river by an inflowing brook, a 
zealous believer, whom he could not but respect, said to him half 
rebukingly: ‘“‘My lad, do you fear God?” He said: “I don’t 
think I do. I fear Him as I do my mother, whom you don't 
like, only when I do wrong; and then, not because I am afraid 
she will hurt me, but because I know that in punishing me she 
will suffer more than I do.” This answer was not made with any 
notion of opening a new line of thought to the questioner, or of 
giving bim a new view of the atonement, or of theodicy, or of 
eschatology. Whether it served that end the boy never knew. 
How about morals? Most of the converted men were upright, 
and most of the converted women were pure. No stress was laid 
on baptismal promises, and the children of non-professors were 
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unbaptized, to Haddan’s amazement. At Northampton, near by, 

two generations before, Jonathan Edwards, though he so preached 
that the older people clutched the sides of their pews to keep 
them from sliding into the pit, failed to persuade the young to 
live in chastity or decency, gave the attempt up in despair, and 
went away, leaving the town unclean. Immorality, however, was 
not now altogether prevalent. Some were afraid and some were 
ashamed to be vicious. Wine and other heating liquors were 
drunk freely, even at funerals. There was a singular penitential 
system, the only fragment of primitive discipline, and a travesty 
of that. Sins of fornication and adultery in “ professors ” were 
confessed publicly to the minister, the penitents, male or female, 
standing in the broad aisle. In this ceremony there was to Had- 

dan a dismaying strangeness. He noticed that the young men 
and women in the congregation neither blushed nor hung their 
heads. He had not many companions, and among them the 
matter was seldom alluded to. In the parish registers of the 
Puritan societies there are too many old records of such viola- 
tions and vindications of the seventh commandment. The ser- 
mons were never ethical. Haddan got his moral training at 
home. At his mother’s direction he read the Old and New Tes- 

taments through and through, committing large portions of them 
to memory. After childhood his reading was chiefly in John 
Bunyan, Richard Baxter, “ Robinson Crusoe,” William Law, 
Walter Scott, Jane Taylor, Sir Thomas Brown and Milton’s 
poetry and prose. All the family kept the Lord’s Day and the 
State Fast without evasion and with a willing strictness. One 
Fast Day and one Feast Day in the year squared the account 
between public humiliation and public thanksgiving. 

This portion of his life ended with a four years’ course at an 
orthodox Congregational college where the dominant influence 
was decidedly and consistently evangelical. The president, 
professors and tutors were personally devout, and they made a 
conscientious effort to bring students to an acknowledgment of 
Christian obligation, particularly in what was known as the an- 
nual revival season, corresponding vaguely in the calendar to the 
Church’s Lent. Haddan, then a communicant in a small Uni- 

tarian society some miles away, where he was allowed to go 
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sometimes to worship, and where he found a good deal of food 
for both mental and moral nurture, was visited in that way in 
his room courteously and kindly. The preaching in the college 
chapel was almost always edifying. The daily prayers, though 
at most unseasonable hours, were conducted with propriety but 
attended with imperfect reverence. The revival system was 
managed with more moderation and good sense than in some of 
the rural congregations under weak pastors. Perhaps it was a 
proof of the stimulating force of an exceptional and defensive 
position as well as of impartiality in the collegiate administration 
that Haddan applied himself strenuously to his studies, and that 
the faculty withheld from him no honor at their disposal. 

Just about that time, from 1835 to 1840, a movement was felt 
which was to affect, palpably, American thought, literature and 
faith. Its influence was exerted primarily in Unitarian circles, but 
reached thinking men in New York, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 
Under the name of Transcendentalism it introduced, chiefly 
from German schools, the intuitional philosophy, not only dis- 
crediting experimentalism, empiricism and the deductive process 
generally, but proposing inevitably a new method in the evidences 
of Christianity, Biblical criticism, the testing of creeds, and the 
spiritual life. Naturally enough the incoming wave found easy 
admission in Unitarian ranks, where liberty was already a cardi- 
nal principal. Immediate fruits were the Norton and Ripley de- 
bates on Spinoza and Pantheism, the “ Dial,” Theodore Parker's 
transfer from the suburbs to a Boston lecture hall, the coterie 
grouped about Emerson and Margaret Fuller, and a division of 
the Unitarian preachers and people into a conservative and a pro- 
gressive party. A remoter and better consequence, as the way of 
Providence is apt to be with sincere reforms, was a permanent 
modification of theological habits in various Protestant leaders, 
a widening of the grounds of Christian belief, a freshening of dry 
fountains of discourse, and the dismemberment of a barren cause. 
Such attending phenomena as individual or partisan extrava- 
gance, over-statement, ill-temper, a provincial cant, an imitative 
Germanized style corrupting good English, would be transient. 

To eager and open-minded young scholars those were inter- 
esting days. Haddan, who had never seriously contemplated 
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any other calling than the ministry, had gone after his gradua- 
tion to Cambridge for a course of three years in the Divinity de- 
partment in the University, a situation of which it may be safely 
said that at that time a favorable opportunity for outlook and 
quiet study was the chief advantage, rather than the curriculum 
and chairs. Every week brought some new contribution to the 
local excitement. Emerson preached his aphoristic sermon be- 
fore the graduating class of the Divinity School. Was it Panthe- 
ism or not? Henry Ware and his coadjutors said it was little or 
no better. Doctors Francis, Stetson, Ripley and others said it 
was a sure prophecy from a divine oracle. Clubs met and sat up 
late. Translations from German metaphysics, poets and com- 
mentators were on parlor center-tables. Bright women recruited 
the intuitional contingent. Brook Farm attempted to apply the 
foreign illumination to Yankee industry and the solution of labor 
questions by an improved Fourierism, drawing companies from 
the region round about to brilliant symposia, but under a finan- 
cial necessity presently folded its tents and silently stole away. 
“ Sartor Resartus” and Carlyle’s subsequent writings were then 
and for some time after the popular reading for under-graduates 
and self-educated students all over the land. More than that, they 
were stirring in multitudes a sense of the radical difference in 
all moral and religious and social action between appearance and 
reality, letter and spirit, make-believe and self-forgetful earnest- 
ness. The increase was not all solid gold. When much old rub- 
bish is suddenly cast out, there is always risk that some new rub- 
bish will be taken in. It appeared to Haddan that beneath or 
very near these shiftings in the current of speculation there was 
a change at work in the whole doctrinal basis of the denomina- 
tion to which he had belonged. Doubtless that the jejune, self- 
interested moralizing of the Priestly and English Socinian school 
should be spiritualized by a lofty appeal to consciousness and in- 
sight under a direct power of the spirit of God, was an immeas- 
urable gain. St. Paul proclaimed an eternal law when he wrote, 
“Spiritual things are spiritually discerned.” But Christianity is 
a revelation. Of that revelation there isa record. Its creden- 
tials, its history, the general and reverential consent of eighteen 
Christian centuries, its marvelous power over civilized peoples, 
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hardly less than miraculous, invest it with tremendous sanctions, 
There is no trace of anything like Christian culture apart from 
its authority. In open questions it has been, what there must 
be, a court of ultimate appeal. Hitherto Haddan had seen it so 
held, as well in his own as in other Protestant bodies. Through- 
out the Unitarian and Trinitarian polemics that appeal had been 
made with confidence on both sides alike. The main question 
was, What do the Scriptures teach and mean? It was a question 
of interpretation of documents, hardly a question whether the 
documents were authentic and binding. No abler modern work 
on thegenuineness of the Gospels was published than that of An- 
drews Norton, aretired Unitarian scholar. By this time, how- 
ever, Unitarianism had a pretty well understood doctrinal atti- 
tude. One of its chief tenets was the validity and sufficiency of 
private judgments. Should the contents of Scripture be sub- 
jected to such judgment? The advance of rationalism would 
admit nothing less. Unavoidably, private judgment would lean 
to that one of two or three exegetical theories or inferences which 
favored the accepted opinions of the party, especially as these 
opinions were to be pushed and propagated. In the short space 
of twenty years the Unitarian press and pulpit virtually ceased 
to make a stand on the foundation which had been known as the 
Word of God. Maintaining, to be sure, that there is a general 
correspondence between the Old Testament and the New, no par- 
ticular affirmation in either would be allowed to weigh conclu- 
sively against a “rational” view of the subject in hand. A 
so-called Pauline or Johannzan or Judean bias, a local or tempo- 
rary or climatic coloring, would be made use of to dispose of a 
troublesome text. The court of final appeal was gone. 

Broad room was opened at the same time for more extensive 
relaxations. Individual independence is a rapid but bold rider, 
and drives with loose reins. Institutional Christianity began to 
be regarded more as a superstition than as a safeguard or an ob- 
ligation. Ordinances were optional, All beliefs were elective, 
Sacraments were not sacraments, except in a figure of speech. 
They might be serviceable or not. In not a few societies they 
were reduced, mutilated, or discarded. Everything like uniform- 
ity in worship was abandoned, and variation was held to be a 
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proud distinction. The ministerial preference or the majority 
prevailed. Devotional meetings were sometimes held in conven- 
tions with a real profit, the indifferent staying away. In the 
regular proceedings of such assemblies it was questioned and dis- 
cussed whether a good standing in the denomination demanded 
that a member should call himself or be called Christian at all! 
Any distinctive divinity in Christ, the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, a sacrificial redemption, a permanent and hereditary dis- 
ease of sin in human nature needing such redemption by a second 
Adam or head of the race, were emphatically if not passionately 
rejected, whether as facts ordogmas. Even in morals there could 
be no logical resistance to the supreme arbitrament of the indi- 
vidual mind. How could a statute-book, emptied of a law- 
making authority, treated as erroneous or dubious not merely in 
an exceptional passage here and there but in large sections, and 
these not defined, command obedience ? 

There would be, from a believing past and from many side 
sources of God’s gracious help, high-toned families, pure lives, 
encouraging and enlightening preaching, ardent reformers ; but 
it is difficult to see how practically the upshot could be escaped 
that everbody is to do, in this world of temptation, error and 
folly, what is right in his own eyes. That in his own eyes right 
would always be right, would, in that case, be nothing more than 
a charitable hope. 

It happened that Haddan was for thirteen years engaged in 
the diversified ministrations of a prosperous city congregation 
mostly gathered within that period of time, acquiescing in Uni- 
tarian views and plans, surrounded by attached and reasonable 
parishioners, with no sort of external obstruction. If he re- 
mained ignorant of anything doctrinal or practical, anything of 
public policy or esoteric consideration, anything of form or 
spirit, anything in charities or aggressive enterprises, belonging 
to his denomination, it certainly was not for want of opportuni- 
ties for knowledge. With the ministers of that denomination he 
enjoyed with a keen relish the warmest friendships. On occa- 
sions when it might be expected he advocated and defended 
orally and in print those constructions of Scripture in which he 
had been brought up. Im all quarters his treatment by his 
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brethren was in the amplest degree generous and trustful. Gradu- 
ally, however, he discovered that what he was most heartily and 
anxiously teaching was less and less in accordance with the de- 
nominational spirit and forms. When set to speak for “the 
cause” he did it with a diminishing zeal. With some pain he 
became aware that he was oftener in a vein of criticism than ad- 
vocacy, and that he probably disappointed his audience by un- 
favorable comparisons between their negations and the positive 
creed of a historical church. At first his endeavor was to find 
out a way of so urging the truths of Christ's divine nature and 
mediatorship, the necessity of a personal relation to Him, both 
subjective and sacramental, and the inspiring power of His 
Cross upon character, charities, and missions, as to secure a re- 
ception of these truths without needless opposition. Substan- 
tially the same aim and line were followed in a service of five 
years in the chapel of Harvard College as an “independent,” to 
which he was invited by President Walker and the Fellows and 
Overseers, partly orthodox and partly “liberal,” in 1855. 

In this comparatively tranquil air everything was favorable 
to reading and thought, to a review of the ground gone over and 
of church history, to a free comparison of systems, and an un- 
prejudiced survey of the world outside. Certain editorial and 
other public engagements continued for some time at least a 
nominal relation to the body to which he owed much and to 
which he must always be grateful. It was a relation which, in 
spite of all exertions to the contrary, his own misgivings, some 
protests from his former associates, and some sharp attacks from 
one or two Congregational newspapers, rendered irksome and at 
last intolerable. However desirable it might be to deliver one’s 
convictions to an assembly of young men in a leading University, 
to patient and unremonstrating learned faculty-men and their 
families, and to others with them, he knew there must be a limit 
to the prosecution of that design. Looking out as intelligently 
as he could, he thought he saw the disbelieving and disintegrat- 
ing tendencies above named to be unchecked. He asked himself, 
Is there anywhere in ecclesiastical annals an instance of so swift 
a plunge downward, in any association of people bearing the 
name of Christ, simply by losing hold of the central fact of reve- 
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lation? He could no longer be content with a kind of Christ- 
ianity destitute of a Christ in whom is all the fullness and power 
of God, without an inspired charter, without the law and inheri- 
tance and corporate energy and universal offer of the gifts and 
graces of eternal life in a visible church. 

The question remaining then was where he should go. In 
what has been written it has been sufficiently shown why he was 
not likely to go back to the country he had just left behind. 
Candor makes it imperative to add that by this time the “ lib- 
eral” movement had lost the character signified by its name. Of 
its two prominent original claims to respect, liberty and liberality, 
both of them fascinating, the latter at least had been, if not al- 
together, yet as a distinction, forfeited. No Christian body seemed 
to be so much given to censorious and abusive misrepresentation 
of its neighbors. Tolerance that runs only in one direction can 
give nobody on earth a title to honor. Then and afterwards, 
when liberalism came, as recently, not to content itself with con- 
troversial bitterness toward older and larger and equally honest 
companies of Christians, but proceedéd ill-manneredly to pro- 
claim that their guides and scholars and saints do not actually 
believe what they teach, it was disclosed to him that one may go 
through the whole range of churches and sects and arrive at none 
so uncharitable as that one which makes the loudest boast of its 
charity. 

At no time, though familiar with most forms of unbelief, was 
Haddan either pressed or allured to any school of avowed skep- 
ticism. Doubts as to one and another and another article of the 
Faith, he had, and they were sometimes obstinate. But neither 
the course of the world nor the constitution of man, neither the 
mysteries of revelation nor those of Providence, neither what 
scientific testimony told him of nature nor what nescience sug- 
gested as probable, held out to him any plausible disproof that 
God lives, cares for His children, and speaks to them. 

Domestic traditions would be apt to point out to him a path 
toward the popular orthodoxy. In his father’s library most of 
the theological department was supplied by Puritan divines. 
Having seen that scheme in its actual operation in the kindred 
varieties of Presbyterian and Congregational organization, to- 
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gether with its scientific exposition by men of strong dialectic 
power, he was not thereby convinced or fed. An opening was 
made for him in Boston where an independent society might 
adopt a liturgy. He could see no root or affiliation, no brother- 
hood or sisterhood or fellowship for such a product, and respect- 
fully shrank from the undertaking. If asked why he should not 
join such respectable and active bodies as the Baptists, or Metho- 
dists, or Swedenborgians, he could only answer by asking why 
he should. Toward the Roman Catholic Church, apart from its 
heritage in common with all the faithful in all ages and countries, 
a Divine Christ, the Apostles’ Creed, an inspired Bible, and a 
spirit of reverence for the supernatural, he found no constraining 
attraction. Could its three salient challenges have been sus- 
tained, the exceptional attention he gave to them might have 
resulted in a surrender. Moéhler’s “Symbolism” and Maurice's 
“Kingdom of Christ” were laid in his way together at the outset 
of his theological education. One by one the three papal chal- 
lenges broke down, The argument of a final authority overrul- 
ing and extinguishing private judgment was met by the ready 
reply: “If I take you at your word, I shall negative your position 
by employing in my acceptance of it the very faculty and right 
which you deny that I possess.” The claim of catholicity and 
unity fell to pieces at the exposure of the included heresies, 
shielded abominations, schisms, intolerance, and papal inconsis- 
tencies in the Roman obedience, The pretension to apostolicity, 
as to the differentials, gave way completely under the weight of 
more than three hundred years of intervening church-life and 
conciliar decree between the last of the Apostles and anything 
that could fairly be called a papacy. 

Judging no man and no system, knowing well and praying 
for grace to remember that to one Master only each must stand 
or fall, Haddan believed that a church to which he could 
whole-heartedly and gladly yield both allegiance and service 
must wear upon its outer and inner constitution certain marks 
of truth. Its creed or symbol of faith must satisfy the require- 
ments of three agreeing tests—God in Holy Scripture; God in 
one kingdom set up as He declared by Jesus Christ, having laws, 
a covenant, a door of entrance, a history, and a continuous com- 
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mon life ; and God in the testimony of His Spirit in the spirit 
and mind of man made in His image. Bound by this three-fold 
cord and upheld on this three-fold support, a church promised 
to afford him room, light, and safety. Its entire visible economy, 
in sacraments, orders and discipline, must be a direct outgrowth 
of the Word made flesh or the Incarnation, not a rule imposed 
but a divine development. Its worship must be liturgical, the 
utterance of the brotherhood after Scriptural models. Its con- 
ditions of communion must be large enough to make admission 
possible for universal humanity, men of every nationality, tem- 
perament and foregoing conditions. It must habitually repub- 
lish the moral law and illustrate it. It must protect wedlock 
and the household by religious sanctions and by stringent regu- 
lations as respects marriage and divorce. It must invariably 
recognize as divine and primal appointments the State and the 
family along with the Church, and in times of lawlessness or dis- 
order join its spiritual force with that of the government, and 
all the more if the government is free. Its prescribed offices 
must be absolutely impartial and uniform as respects all social 
and class distinctions from the highest to the lowest. It must 
treat character as a growth carried forward by a disciplined will 
under regenerating and superhuman helps, not as the happy 
issue of an ecclesiastical charm or as a mere supplement to an 
emotional “ experience,” and must therefore make the training 
of character the prime element in education. In such a church 
Haddan sought and thinks he found a home. 

This sketch of his interior biography is the writer’s discharge 
of a task assigned him. 
F. D. HuntINeTOoN. 
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THE LIMIT OF SPEED IN OCEAN TRAVEL 


THE questions are often asked: What are the causes which 
limit the speed of ocean-going steamers? Where are we to 
look for more favorable conditions than those now existing? 
What may we expect in the immediate future, and what ulti- 
mately, as to the limit of increase of speed in steam navigation? 
The questions are easily asked; but, like many such problems, 
they will be readily seen to admit of no definite answer. No 
one can forecast the future in this age of multiplying inven- 
tions, of growing capacity on the part of the engineers to cope 
with nature and to force her to give aid in conquering her 
mightiest opposing forces, and of continually occurring vic- 
tories of-science and art, the one aiding the other, over ap- 
parent impossibilities, in every department of human activity. 
But we may at least feel our way somewhat beyond the -esent 
limit of our advance, and may, by careful study of the problem, 
and consideration of the principles of science and methods of art 
known to us, get some idea of what is before us. 

The speed at which a ship can be driven through the water 
depends upon many, but well-known, conditions ; the laws govern- 
ing which have been, for the purposes of the naval architect, very 
well determined, Given the size and form of any well-designed 
craft, it is easy to predict, with a fair degree of approximation to 
accuracy, what amount of power will be demanded to drive the 
vessel at any proposed speed. This being known, it is easy to 
ascertain the size and form of the engines and boilers required, 
and to calculate their weight, bulk, and fuel consumption. It 
would thus seem that no unknown elements enter into the prob- 
lem, and that a precise answer might be easily given to the 
question. That is not the fact, however, and it will be presently 
seen that there are very important factors, the value of which, 
and sometimes the nature of which, are not, and cannot as yet, 
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be exactly known. It is proposed in the following paragraphs 
to consider the elements of the problem, and to discover where 
these uncertainties lie, to what extent they obscure the subject 
which we have taken up for study, and, so far as is possible, to 
obtain some idea of the extent, as well as the character, of the 
limitations which they involve. 

The resistance of a steamship or other vessel consists of two 
principal parts. The effort required to overcome the friction of 
the water on its “wetted surfaces” measures the one, and the 
force expended in producing the waves that are seen arising 
about every ship in motion constitutes the other of these two 
quantities. Of these factors, the first is by far the greater in all 
well-formed ships, and such alone can be considered here. For 
every ship of a proposed size and weight there is a certain form 
and proportion of hull which is known to be best for the in- 
tended speed, and hence there is no great difficulty in securing 
almost exactly the best possible form, and thus of eliminating 
avoidable “ head resistance,” or “wave-making” resistance, as 
the smaller of the quantities is termed. The friction of hull 
may be calculated, also, very approximately, as it is found to 
be very nearly proportional to the area of wetted surface. It is 
thus smaller as the surface of the hull below the water line is 
smaller. But it is evident that the nearer the form of the ship 
approaches that of a hemisphere, the less must be the resistance 
due to friction, and that between the latter shape and that 
elongated and graceful form which gives minimum head resist- 
ance there must be some intermediate form which will give the 
least total resistance. The form of minimum resistance for a 
given size of ship must usually be felt out by careful experi- 
mental work. The solution of the problem last stated is, then, 
one of the elements of the problem of larger extent: that of 
maximum speed on the ocean. This solution is in process of 
being effected, and may be considered as having been already 
obtained with fairly satisfactory accuracy. The “Oregon,” now 
famous both for her speed and for her sad fate, and even more 
satisfactorily, perhaps, the “ America,” represent very excellent 
illustrations of highly successful attempts at a solution. 

The power demanded to propel any vessel at ordinary speed, 
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varies as the square of her length nearly, or as the area of the 
transverse major section, and as the cube of the speed. Thus, to 
double the speed of any vessel requires eight times the power 
demanded at the lower velocity. Two vessels being of equal 
speed and similar form, but the one of twice the length of the 
other, the second will require four times the power of the first. 
The second vessel, however, carries eight times as much weight, 
and the power per ton of vessel is one-half as much as would be 
demanded by the first, if driven at the higher speed. These 
principles are modified by the relation of form to speed and size, 
and the rate of variation of increasing resistance of a badly-formed 
ship is greater than above stated; while, on the contrary, the 
well-formed ship may, at very high speeds, meet with a resist- 
ance which increases at a lower rate than the stated law indicates. 
For vessels loaded to a limit with machinery, the higher the 
speed demanded, the larger must be the ship. 

The impelling power of the ocean-going steamship is sup- 
plied by engines that have now become well fixed in their 
general forms and proportions, although signs of another revo- 
lution are already plainly discernible. The standard form of 
marine engine for merchant ships is a machine having its steam 
cylinders set vertically. Itis of the “compound” type; @ ., so ar- 
ranged that the steam taken from the boilers is worked expansive- 
ly to a lower pressure in one cylinder; is then “exhausted” into 
a second, larger cylinder, in which it is further expanded, doing 
work, meantime, until it falls nearly to the pressure of the con- 
denser; and is then exhausted into the condenser, where it is con- 
densed and returned thence into the boiler to be again evapo- 
rated. The condenser is called a “ surface condenser,” because 
the condensation occurs on the interior surfaces of the apparatus, 
which are kept cool by the flow of water along the opposite side 
of the metal. 

The boilers supplying the steam to the engines of ocean 
steamers are usually of the Scotch type, consisting of a drum- 
shaped vessel, containing the furnaces and flues, or tubes, in 
which the fires are kept burning, and through which the flame, 
smoke and gases pass to the smoke-stack, heating the water con- 
tained in the boiler as they move over these heating surfaces of 
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sheet-iron, which surfaces are, on their opposite sides, in contact 
with the water to be made into steam. The larger these boilers, 
the more economical are they, but the less powerful for their 
weight. Increased economy is always obtained at a sacrifice of 
power. Increase of speed thus means decreased efficiency. 

The steam furnished to the engines will be used with greater 
economy as its pressure is greater, because it is worked with 
greater expansion as the speed of the engine is greater, and as the 
wastes, some of which are more or less controllable, are more 
effectively provided against. There are two great sources of 
waste: the one, the unavoidable waste which occurs in conse- 
quence of the fact that the steam must be exhausted from the 
engine at such a temperature, and in such physical condition, 
as to carry away a considerable amount of heat, partly sensible 
and partly unrecognizable to the senses, and hence called by 
James Watt and Dr. Black, who discovered it, “latent heat;” 
the other is that waste which is due to the circumstance that all 
parts of the engine are made of metal, and therefore have high 
conducting power, and thus, by a process of storage and waste 
which is very interesting to the engineer, but which cannot be 
here described, often cause the loss of as much heat as is use- 
fully applied. The first method of waste, in good engines, will 
often lead to the loss of three-fourths of all the heat of the steam 
that is supplied to the engine. The enormous waste to which 
the steam-engine is thus subject is reduced by steam-jacketing 
—by the covering of the engine cylinder with a jacket in which 
steam from the boiler is kept, in order to sustain the tempera- 
ture of the internal surface of the engine—by superheating, 
and by high speed of the engine. The direct means of securing 
economy are increasing the steam pressure, with corresponding 
increase of the range through which the steam is expanded, and 
the reduction of losses of power in the engine and its machinery 
of transmission, including the screw propeller. The extent to 
which these several means of rendering the engine more effect- 
ive and economical and useful, largely determines to what ex- 
tent gain of speed at sea can be secured. It is further evident 
that the lighter and stronger the engine and boilers can be made, 
the higher the speed of vessel attainable. It has been often 
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proposed to replace steam by some other fluid; but it is well 
known to men of science that the gain to be anticipated is 
theoretically nl, and engineers familiar with the steam-engine 
are well aware that not only are there no practical advantages 
of importance to be gained, but that many decisive practical ob- 
jections exist to every other known fluid yet discovered and 
used in a heat-engine, in competition with steam. 

The present state of the art may now be perhaps understood, 
and the probabilities of important advancement during the 
next generation may possibly be gauged with some degree 
of satisfaction. The steamer “Oregon,” of which the name is 
now as familiar as a household word, may be taken as represent- 
ative of the condition of the art at the commencement of the 
year 1886. She was a vessel of about 7,500 tons measurement, 
of 12,000 horse-power, and could, in a smooth sea, make about 
20 knots (24 miles) an hour. The trip across the Atlantic was 
made in less than six and a half days. Her length was 500 feet, 
breadth of beam 54 feet, and depth of hold 38. The “ Amer- 
ica,” a less noted, but no less wonderful vessel, is of 6,500 tons 
burden, 9,000 horse-power, and of very nearly the same speed. 
The smaller ship would seem to be the better illustration of the 
highest success in this direction. The “Servia” is 530 feet long, 
52 feet beam, 444 feet depth, and of 8,500 tons burden. Her 
power is nearly equal to that of the “Oregon,” and her speed 
something less. A still later example of the best modern naval 
architecture is the “ Etruria,” a ship of 520 feet length, 57 feet 
beam, 41 feet depth, and 8,000 tons measurement. Her speed is 
about the same as that of the “Oregon,” but she is a larger, 
steadier, and perhaps better ship. Ten such ships, placed stem 
to stern, as will be seen, would form a.line one mile long. 

But the most extraordinary performances, from the point of 
view here taken, are those of the steam-launches and torpedo- 
boats built in the United States and Great Britain within the 
few years covered by the construction of the ships just de- 
scribed. The Herreshoff yacht, “Stiletto,” made more than 25 
miles an hour not long since, and “showed her heels” to the 
“ Mary Powell,” the fastest river steamer, probably, in the world. 
A torpedo-boat built for the British Navy has made 20.14 knots 
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an hour, and another 21 knots, while still another is reported 
by its builder, Mr. Thorneycroft, to the British Institution of 
Civil Engineers as having made 22.01 knots (25} miles) an 
hour. These little craft are but 80 to 100 feet long, and of 
but 30 or 40 tons weight, including hull, mack*~*-~, and all. 
Their performance has excited the wonder of engi..ers as be- 
ing enormously beyond anything yet attained by the larger ves- 
sels, the difference in size being considered. 

Without attempting to assign a limit to the progress of naval 
construction in the coming years, we may be permitted to ask 
what might be done with a ship of a size now regarded as per- 
fectly practicable, giving it the lines now regarded as the best 
for its maximum speed, a hull of minimum resistance to the 
flow of the water past it, and driving it by engines equal in 
economy, power, lightness, and general efficiency to the best yet 
designed and applied, and availing ourselves of every known 
means of securing the best result in the attempt to attain the 
highest velocity possible by these familiar methods, while yet re- 
taining the conditions demanded of the fast transatlantic steamer. 

It was asserted by a distinguished man of science, forty years 
ago, that no steamship could be made to cross the Atlantic be- 
cause of the impossibility of carrying sufficient coal to supply 
the engines and boilers for the voyage. The prophecy was 
proved false almost as soon as it’was uttered by the appearance 
in New York harbor of the “Great Britain,” the pioneer of the 
Cunard Line, after a passage of 14 days and 9 hours, and of the 
little “Sirius” beside her. A more credible recent prediction 
was made by a well-known naval architect, Mr. Robert Duncan, 
in 1872, who stated that he anticipated that, before the end of 
the century, we should see crossing the Atlantic the ferry-boats 
of the ocean, 800 feet in length. The “Great Eastern” was 680 
feet long, and the difference between that length and 800 feet is 
not now to be considered very great. Let us assume that such a 
ship may be constructed, the question arises, What would be 
her maximum possible speed? 

A steamer 800 feet in length, 80 feet beam, and of 25 feet 
draught of water, would weigh, complete and in sailing trim, 
about 38,000 tons, if given what may be considered as the best 
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form to-day known for maximum speed. The fast ships of 
to-day exert about one and a half horse-power per ton to reach 
a speed of 20 sea miles an hour. With some little improvement, 
such as may be safely anticipated before the close of the cent- 
ury, this figure may be reduced somewhat, and a larger ship 
will have some advantage. Our later “ Leviathan” may be ex- 
pected to demand about 35,000 horse-power at 20 knots. We 
will, however, aspire to 40 knots (about 47 miles), or a speed 
of nearly one statute mile per minute. At this enormous speed 
she would cross the Atlantic in about 80 hours, or less than three 
and a half days. The power required would be calculated to 
increase as the cube of the speed; but it is, in fact, found that 
the law often becomes more favorable at these higher speeds, 
while a speed of 40 knots economically corresponds, according 
to what are known as “Froude’s laws,” to about the speed of 
the torpedo-boats, which latter are found to have reached a 
velocity well beyond the point of change of the ordinary law of 
resistance. We may take the probable power demanded as not 
far from 250,000 horse-power. 

The weight of the steam machinery of vessels of various classes 
varies greatly, the maximum being several hundred pounds per 
horse-power, and the minimum falling, in the faster torpedo- 
boats, to a little above 50 pounds, while the yacht “Gitana” gives 
a still lower figure, 43 pounds. Progress beyond the latter point 
must be exceedingly slow, if we may judge by present appear- 
ances. These figures are partly attained by the sacrifice of effi- 
ciency, and we may perhaps fairly consider 60 pounds as the 
minimum to be calculated upon for this generation. Our ma- 
chinery for the new ship will thus weigh about 7,500 tons. The 
fuel consumed by the most economical of known engines is 
much less than by the large steam-engines of the transatlantic 
‘liners ;” but we may take the lowest figure for to-day as a fairly 
probable figure for this case. This is 14 pounds of good fuel 
per horse-power and per hour, or a trifle less; and our ship will 
burn about 175 tons of coal an hour, 3,200 tons a day, and 10,500 
tons for the voyage. The total weight of fuel and machinery 
will then be about 18,000 tons, leaving 20,000 tons for weight 
of ship and cargo. The hull of such a steamer, as now con- 
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structed, would weigh about one-third the total “ displacement,” 
or 12,000 tons. The introduction of steel and the improve- 
ments to be effected in construction will probably somewhat re- 
duce this weight; but it is not likely, so far as can be seen to-day, 
that the reduction will be very great. Eight thousand tons and 
over are left for passengers, crew, stores, and such valuable 
freight as may be taken. 

It might be questioned whether the propeller of such a 
steamer could take up and usefully apply such an enormous 
power; but the experiments already made on torpedo-boats by 
Mr. Thorneycroft seem, in the opinion of that authority, to settle 
that point. He calculates that a single screw, of less size than 
those by which this ship would be driven, would be capable of 
transmitting the power of engines “ indicating,” as the engineer 
puts it, about 400,000 horse-power. 

Our proposed ship may be driven by “twin” screws. It may 
be asked whether economy is not to be anticipated, and to a 
very great amount, by the adoption of higher steam pressures. 
On this question there is no settled opinion among engineers. 
It would seem, however, that the gain to be anticipated will be 
very slight, and that a limit will probably be reached soon. 
Pressures of 150 pounds and more are already adopted in some 
cases, and the introduction of the “safety ” form of “ water-tube” 
boiler will probably soon permit still higher tension; but the 
gain of economy from this change is now found to be very mode- 
rate, and but little is expected from it by the majority of experi- 
enced naval engineers, except in decrease of weight of boilers. 
The boiler problem is exceedingly important; the weight and 
volume of the steam generator is a great obstacle to further ad- 
vance. Increase of piston-speed may help us more. The maxi- 
mum reached at present is about 1,000 feet per minute ; but steam 
will follow the piston at any'speed up to more than one hun- 
dred times that velocity. There seems no reason to doubt that 
the adoption of familiar principles in balancing may permit much 
higher speeds to be attained. The gain to be expected from in- 
creased expansion of steam is apparently not likely to be rapid, 
or to become very great, in the immediate future. Decreased 
weight of parts by the more extensive use of steel, and perhaps 
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by the introduction of new metals and alloys, may prove help- 
ful; but nothing positive can be said of this as yet. We cer- 
tainly are not yet in a position to expect much. The gain by 
improved forms of hull, and by expedients looking toward the 
reduction of the friction on its exterior, cannot be expected to be 
important. Thus the question of increasing the speed of ocean 
travel seems likely to resolve itself into one of practicable size of 
vessel, and this means simply a question of cost and financial re- 
turn. If higher speeds will “ pay,” higher speeds will be reached 
by the construction of larger ships. The limit is likely to prove 
mainly a commercial one for generations, so far as we can now 
see. To-day the fastest ships do not pay expenses, and the limit 
is reached in this direction. When more passengers and more 
precious freight can be found to pay for faster ships, faster 
ships will be built. The skill and knowledge of the engineer 
and shipbuilder will keep pace with the demand, so limited, far 
beyond any point that we can to-day perceive. 

The wonderful effect produced by the application of human 
ingenuity to the development of inventions looking to the sub- 
jection of the powers of nature to the purposes of man, is well 
illustrated by these results of the introduction of steam power 
for the propulsion of vessels. Some slight idea may possibly be 
gained of our advancement in this direction, actual and possible, 
during a single century, by considering what is meant by the ap- 
plication of 250,000 horse-power to the propulsion of the ship 
here schemed out. The engineer's horse-power is the equivalent 
of the work of the strongest known horses when working at their 
usual rate in the ordinary working day. But the average horse 
is much less powerful, and it is safe to say that one-horse power, 
in the steam engine, is equal on the average to at least one and a 
third times the power of a horse. Then again, the horse cannot 
work up to his average full capacity longer than about eight 
hours a day, while the marine steam-engine works continuously, 
day after day, the whole twenty-four hours, without halt or slack- 
ing its pace. Thus the engine horse-power is the equivalent of 
the operation of four horses, where the work is carried on with- 
out interruption. The 250,000 horse-power of the ship of the 
next century must be taken as the equivalent of the work of 
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1,000,000 horses. One million horses would weigh about 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds, or nearly 500,000 tons—over ten times the capac- 
ity of our ship, and nearly seventy times the weight of its 
machinery. The food and bedding of 1,000,000 horses for a 
single day would weigh probably 50,000 tons, or more than 
double the weight the vessel can float. Were this great herd of 
horses to be formed into a “ string-team,’’ allowing ten feet for 
the length of one horse, and for the “clearance” between each 
two in the line, its length would be nearly 2,000 miles. 

The cost of running the ship above schemed out would be 
probably not less than $75,000 for each voyage across the ocean ; 
and the passage money of 500 passengers, at $150 each, would be 
required to pay this. Each passenger would save about four 
days’ time, and four days of annoyance incident to the present 
method of travel; and this must be the equivalent to him for the 
increased cost. The ship could make a profit on its freight and 
mails. 

It must not be expected that the methods and details of con- 
struction which must be learned and applied properly in such a 
vessel are to be acquired promptly or easily. The problem of 
proper construction of the engine, or of the propeller shaft, alone, 
is a serious one which for a time may fail of solution, and may 
defer the realization of this speed for many years. There are 
hundreds of problems that the engineer and the naval archi- 
tect must attack and solve before success can be attained. It 
may, however, be considered as not at all improbable that those 
of us who live to the next century may see the Atlantic crossed 
in less than four days. 

R. H. THurston. 











HOW I WAS EDUCATED. 


MADAME NECKAR used to say, “It is never permissible to 
say ‘I say.’” The editor of THE Forum does not accept this 
law, designed to protect society from the egotists; or else, with 
full knowledge of its wisdom, he has deliberately become acces- 
sory to its violation. He knows that the writers of the present 
series, and not the editor, must bear whatever penalty may be 
incurred. ' 

In answer to a personal defense which I was once compelled 
to write in the interest of the Church I represented, my opponent 
reported the number of times I had in my article used the first 
personal pronoun; and, although this was no answer to my 
argument, it was quite successful in producing for a moment a 
feeling of mortification. What a harvest would my old antago- 
nist find in the following pages were he disposed to continue 
the count! And if Montaigne is right when he says that “a 
man never speaks of himself without loss,” I am certainly run- 
ning great risk in accepting a commission to tell how I was edu- 
vated, especially since the report I have to make is far from 
being creditable to myself, inasmuch as I never was “ educated ” 
in the sense in which the term is usually understood. If the 
editor had asked, with that use of the perfect tense which em- 
braces the past with an extension into the present, “‘ How have 
you been educated?” or if he had asked, “ How are you being 
educated?” I should have given—well, I should have given the 
very answer I am now about to pen. And I shall avail myself 
of this opportunity for saying my say on the general subject of 
education, as I have come to look at it through a little over 
fifty-four years of the educational process; and shall try to show 
how I was delivered from the notion that education is princi- 
pally a matter of schools and teachers, of text-books, tasks and 
recitations; and from that other notion that education belongs 
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chiefly to the early years of one’s life. Reminiscence does not 
bring my greatest joy as a student, for the present days are by 
far my best days, since in them I am learning more, and loving 
more to learn than ever before, since I opened my eyes on the 
morning of February 23, 1832, in the old town of Tuscaloosa, 
in the State of Alabama. The theory I have just advanced con- 
cerning the extent of the educational process, embracing as it 
does the whole of a life-time, will justify the wide autobiograph- 
ical range which I take in the present article. 

To state the matter fairly and fully at the outset, [ must con- 
fess that I have never been at college. The reader can scarcely 
conceive the grief, made up of regret, discouragement, and mortifi- 
cation which this fact occasioned me through most of the years 
of my mature life. Even now I sometimes feel the sting of it 
in the society of college men. It has been my “thorn in the 
flesh.” I have never found entire relief from its sharp prickings 
in the long list of distinguished men and women in both hemi- 
spheres and in all ages—writers, artists, sages, statesmen—who 
never enjoyed the benefits of college training; nor in recalling 
the melancholy failure in so many ways of so many men who 
have been matriculated, educated, graduated, and be-titled by the 
greatest universities; nor in the “practical” man’s notion that 
classical education unfits a man for business. And certainly, I 
have never felt the comfortable self-complacency which is some- 
times attributed to the self-educated man. The, to me, un- 
comfortable fact that I never even entered college, I have 
through all these years honestly faced and deeply deplored. The 
genuine regret which I have felt has supplied a large part of the 
conviction and inspiration under which Iam now working for 
the increase of faith in the value of the college on the part of 
the average American citizen and parent. By voice, by pen, by 
example, in the ordering of my own son’s education and by the 
Chautauqua service, I have for many years devoted my energies 
to the cause of the higher education ; and I make this statement 
concerning my relation to the college to place myself with the 
advocates of liberal culture as against the mistaken and merce- 
nary theory of the utilitarian; and thus I make humble protest 
against the pitiable vanity of those self-educated men, who, not 
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content with making boast of personal achievement, depreciate 
educational advantages which they failed to secure. 

Of teachers and of schools, during my early years, I had 
many. My father was a man of large intelligence, a great reader, 
a good talker, a born debater, a man of sound sense, sterling 
integrity, strong religious convictions; of good old long-lived 
Huguenot stock, training his children to the highest family and 
social self-respect; tracing his ancestry to the south of France 
where my great-great-great-grandfather, Levi Vincent, was born 
April 10, 1676. In early life my father left his birthplace, 
Milton, Pa. and lived for many years in Alabama. There he 
met and married my mother—my first teacher, my best teacher, 
and the inspirer of my life even now, after these thirty-four 
years of silence. She was beyond most women in all the best 
qualities of motherhood, and to me, as Richter says, she “has 
made all other mothers venerable.” With Tennyson I can 
sing : 


‘* Happy is he with such a mother ! 


Trust in all things high comes easy to him.” 


My earliest recollections of the formal educational methods are 
connected with a little private school in Philadelphia, kept by a 
good old woman whose name I have forgotten, under whose care 
I was placed for a few weeks in 1837, while the family were en 
route from Alabama to the Susquehanna Valley. Then came 
the administration of a governess, who taught my brother 
and myself daily in an upper room of our home on the side 
of Montour Ridge, near the mouth of Chillisquaque Creek, in 
Central Pennsylvania. She gave us lessons in reading, spell- 
ing, numbers, writing, history, geography, and manners. She 
was as good as we restless boys would allow her to be, and we 
cherish her memory to this day. How long this régime lasted I 
cannot now remember; but after it came several years of school- 
life in Milton Academy, the Lewisburgh Academy, the old 
“Sand Hill School House” at Chillisquaque, and the prepara- 
tory department of the Lewisburgh University, under dear old 
Doctor Taylor and his gifted son Alfred. Later on I spent a 
24 
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year in Newark, N. J., at the Wesleyan Institute, which closed 
my career as a formal student in a regular institution. 

During these school years I studied all that any boy under 
fifteen or sixteen was expected to study. I mastered Kirkham’s 
“English Grammar,” and Murray’s also; I had all the definitions 
and rules at tongue’s end, and much of the “fine print.” I could 
parse glibly. I spent months in thus dissecting Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost,” and I nevertheless still revere the poem and its 
author. I was drilled in Town’s “ Analysis.” I read and 
re-read the old “English Reader” and Porter’s “ Rhetorical 
Reader.” I studied Latin in those days, and knew the gram- 
mar well; translated the “Reader,” “Cornelius Nepos,” and 
“Cesar ;” recited in Natural Philosophy (Comstock’s), and in 
Chemistry and Astronomy. I wrote compositions and made 
declamations. I got along well with my teachers. They were, 
with a single exception, kind, and I was studious. I was not a 
remarkably bright or ready pupil, and, except under one teacher, 
was never, I think, accounted dull or slow. Of that teacher 


I have only this to say, that I have made the memory of his 


injustice and severity serve me well, as they have warned me 
against imitating him, and have enabled me to warn secular 
teachers by the thousand against the sad and inexcusable mis- 
takes he made. 

I taught school for several terms, beginning the summer that 
I was fifteen, in a little school-house near my father’s house in 
Chillisquaque. My last school was at Mechanicsville, near Col- 
raine Forge, in Pennsylvania, in 1850-1851. I loved dearly to 
teach, and was myself a student while I taught. I may not 
here, for lack of space, recall the various devices by which I 
made school-life a pleasurable experience to my pupils and a 
means of discipline to myself. How well I remember the little 
grove (adjoining the old Watsontown school-house, in Pennsyl- 
vania), a small section of which, in 1848, my pupils and I in- 
closed with a rustic fence and provided with seats, thus creating 
a miniature Chautauqua: there, on pleasant days, in the open 
air, under the shade of the trees, amidst the singing of birds, we 
drank in the fresh air of heaven, and studied our lessons with 
renewed diligence. The warm grasp of the hand and the affec- 
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tionate allusion to the old school days which I occasionally re- 
ceive from some former student, make me glad that I ever 
taught, and make me prize more and more the high, helpful, 
and holy office of the teacher. Through most of my career as a 
pastor—from 1858 to 1865—I kept up special classes in Biblical 
history, geography, and interpretation, and in Sunday-school 
normal work, prizing the service of teaching as a means of per- 
sonal intellectual discipline. To teach honestly is to be a stu- 
dent, and that under most favorable conditions; for to teach, one 
must know; must know more than he expects to teach; must 
know how so to “ put” knowledge as to bring other minds into 
a receptive and active state toward knowledge; and must him- 
self feel that inspiration which comes from the contact between 
eager minds—minds eager to know and minds eager to quicken 
and to communicate, 

The chief value of my almost continuous school-life as a 
student for the first fifteen years, and of my school-life as a 
teacher for nearly four years that followed, lay in my home-life 
and its rare opportunities. My father was a reader, and had a 
small but valuable library which he required his children to use. 
I sometimes wish that I had owned Scott's writings in those 
days, but fiction was not heartily approved in the old home. I 
read “Robinson Crusoe” and the “Swiss Family Robinson,” 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” (which my father did not con- 
sider a work of fiction), and a few other products of the imagi- 
nation; but I did read, and that before I was fifteen years of 
age, “The Spectator,” Gibbon’s “ Rome,” Rollin’s “ Ancient His- 
tory,” Pitkin’s “ Civil and Political History of the United States,” 
Plutarch’s “ Lives,” Pollock’s “ Course of Time,” Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts,” “ Paradise Lost,’ Thomson’s “Seasons,” Cowper's 
“'Task,” Pope's “ Essay on Man,” and the general poems of Gold- 
smith. Among these my favorites were “The Spectator” and 
“The Seasons.” I not only read but I studied them. Peter 
Parley’s histories were far more pleasant and useful to me in 
those days than some of the statelier historical works I was 
required to read. 

My father had given much attention to the matter of cor- 
rect pronunciation and expression, and made a point of hold- 
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ing his children to the use of good English. All mis-pro- 
nunciations and all “bad grammar” which he detected were 
condemned, and we, the children, were not only allowed but en- 
couraged to call attention to whatever we thought improper in 
the speech of each other, and of father himself. To this habit 
of parental carefulness I owe more for what little knowledge of 
English I have than to all my teachers and text-books put 
together. Living for several years in a community where the 
worst provincialisms prevailed, I was kept to a great degree from 
falling into habits which it would have been hard in the after- 
years to correct. 

The religious element was an important factor in my early 
training. My father was a strict disciplinarian and a firm Chris- 
tian believer. Family prayer twice a day was the invariable 
rule. Sabbath was a day of public and domestic worship, of 
songs and prayer, and careful searchings of heart. The work of 
the week-day in school, in business, and in recreation was on the 
Sabbath brought to a rigid religious test. In all this there was 
no harshness or severity; it was simply placing emphasis upon 
the greatest reality of human life. My mother was an incarna- 
tion of consistency, fidelity, self-sacrifice, and serenity. I never 
heard her speak one harsh or foolish word. She believed with 
her whole soul in the truths of religion as taught by Jesus of 
Nazareth, and her daily life was controlled by her faith. There- 
fore I could never think of education as a mere disciplining or 
furnishing of the intellect. To my thought, it embraced the 
developing and ordering of the whole manhood. This was my 
mother’s doctrine, continually reiterated by my father: edu- 
cation without religious faith and life is valueless. To my rest- 
less, undisciplined, selfish boy-nature, all this seemed hard and 
impracticable. To her it was easy, but it was beyond my grasp. 
Therefore life was to me a struggle, full of divine aspirations 
and of all too human grovelings, of promise and of failure; and 
I suffered much from a conscious contrast between the best I 
dreamed of and the shabby best I did attain. False motives in 
study hampered me. It seemed to me that I had no right to 
gain mental power through selfish ambition. Education was my 
idol, and yet I could not conscientiously give myself wholly 
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to it. In this atmosphere I was brought up, and my religious 
reading was determined by it. I read in my early boyhood 
(before I was fifteen) the lives of Harlan Page, John and Mary 
Fletcher, James B. Taylor, John Summerfield, John Wesley, 
William Carvosso, Adoniram Judson, and others of this saintly 
class. 

Nature was full of wonder to me, and wielded a strange in- 
fluence over my life. The stars, the night-winds, the thunder, 
the clouds piled up like towers at the sunset, the ripples on the 
bosom of the river, the dark outline of the Montour Mountain 
in full view from my home; all these, and everything else in 
nature, took hold upon me, filling me with unrest and longing, 
that grew at times into a sort of torture. Everything had relig- 
ious relations and intimations, and my young life during these 
earlier years was often morbid and sometimes wretched. I was 
exceedingly ambitious to be something in the world. I had a 
degree of faith in my ability, but eternity so impinged on the 
present as often to make life a melancholy thing. Legitimate 
recreation, not sufficiently encouraged by my father, seemed to 
me frivolity; my mother’s saintliness all the while appearing as 
necessary as it was unattainable. This chaotic religious condi- 
tion may have been (I sometimes think it was) a necessary step in 
my culture. I repeat the melancholy story not to condemn, but 
to make defense of early religious education, and to enter protest 
against the dangerous reaction of these latter days. Ido not 
regret the faithful teachings which brought me thus early face 
to face with religious verities ; but had this discipline lacked the 
demonstration of the pure and consistent life of my mother, it 
would have been disastrous in the extreme. Supported as it 
was by her living example, and by the real tenderness and in- 
tegrity of my father, I was saved from permanent morbidness, 
and from the reaction which often comes to a man when the 
religious instruction of his youth has been a discipline of legal- 
ity without love, and of dogmatism without the vitalizing and 
winning power of personal example. 

I read in those days many sermons and much theology. I 
listened to lively discussions between Arminians and Calvinists, 
Baptists and pedo-Baptists; heard sonrething of Second Advent 
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theories, and early began to prepare for the ministry to which 
my mother told me I had been at my birth consecrated. 

In 1849 I was licensed to “exhort;” in the same year I re- 
ceived license as a local preacher; and in March, 1851, was ap- 
pointed to serve as junior preacher on the Luzerne circuit in the 
old Baltimore conference, with a senior preacher, the Rev. John 
W. Elliot, in general charge of the circuit. In this my first year 
of service I did some of the most faithful study of my life. 1 
was nineteen years old; college had been abandoned through the 
pressure of church influence and of personal conscientious con- 
viction. Whatever I did must be done alone. I rode on horse- 
back over what was called a “ four-weeks’ circuit,” extending 
from White Haven to Black Creek, a distance of thirty miles. 
Over the good roads which stretched across the mountains of this 
coal region I would ride for hours without seeing a house or 
meeting a traveler, and here I studied diligently. I perused my 
professional standard, the Holy Bible; read Watson’s “ Institutes ” 
and Wesley's “Sermons ;” prepared sermon-outlines of my own ; 
practiced the delivery of them on horseback among the pines; 
committed to memory whole pages of Campbell’s “ Pleasures of 
Hope;” read the “ Divina Commedia” of Dante; and studied every 
page of “ The Methodist Quarterly,” then edited by the scholarly 
John McClintock. I especially read and re-read the able series 
of papers on Comte’s Positive Philosophy, which appeared that 
year in the “Quarterly.” I wasted no time; felt myself wholly un- 
fit for the work I was engaged in; wondered if I could somehow 
manage to break loose from the holdings of what I believed to 
be Providence, and go to college; struggled day after day with 
my ambitions; recalled the words and looks of my mother; re- 
membered what my father had written me in 1849: “I rejoice 
that you seem to have your mind fixed upon being something. 
Amen. Let it be something good.” I had as a public speaker 
an easy delivery, a good voice, and some pathetic power. My 
sensible father said to me before I left home: “Do not be de- 
ceived by the extravagant praise of weak and ignorant people, 
and especially of foolish women in the church. Remember how 
little they know, and what poor judges they are of preaching. 
Remember that back of the pleasant manner and good voice and 
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correct pronunciation there must be sound thought.” So, among 
those Pennsylvania forests I would read the articles on Comte’s 
Philosophy, the book notices and editorials in the “ Quarterly,” 
and compare my sermons with the strength and wealth of 
thought, and the vigor of expression on those scholarly pages ; 
and I often imagined John McClintock sitting behind me in the 
pulpit while I preached. This process not only kept me “ hum- 
ble” enough, but sometimes promoted a state of self-conscious- 
ness quite unfavorable to the most successful delivery of my 
sermons. 

I made effort after effort to bring conscience and circum- 
stances into line with my ambition, and to break loose from the 
active ministry in order to complete a college course. It was all 
in vain. I finally yielded, but it was after a prolonged struggle. 
Among my old letters I find two from my father written in 1852, 
in both of which he touches upon the great source of my trouble. 
He probes for motive. He urges me to do what seems best. 
“Could I have my mind fully satisfied,” he writes, “that your 
aim is to glorify God in all this desire for knowledge, then I 
would say ‘press toward the mark.’ But if self stands out, then 
take care. You may become as ‘sounding brass’ or ‘a tinkling 
cymbal,’ with all your learning. Excuse this word of caution.” 
Later in 1852 he writes: “I notice your argument in favor of a 
learned ministry, but really, my son, the appeal is all labor lost. 
You are not one whit more in favor of a learned ministry than 
your father. All he objects to is a dependence upon learning.” 
Here the father misunderstood the son, for the latter never for 
one moment placed the slightest dependence upon intellectual 
culture as a source of spiritual power. But it was something for 
a young man to have the frank, loving watch-care and counsel 
of so discreet and devoted a father. 

The active ministry having been chosen, and all efforts to 
leave it even temporarily for further educational preparation 
having proved futile, in 1853 I joined the New Jersey Confer- 
ence, and was appointed to my first church, at North Belleville, 
N. J., at the same time taking up the four years’ course of pre- 
paratory study required by the Church: General history, the 
English branches, biblical, historical, systematic, and practical 
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theology, with written sermons and annual examinations. Un- 
der this system in those days the candidate might by the grace 
of sympathetic examiners pass the examinations with compara- 
tive ease; but the man ambitious to do faithful work found such 
work possible, and from the beginning to the end of my four 
years’ course I studied diligently, coveting the most rigid annual 
examinations that I might have the largest measure of self-respect 
as a student, and prove to myself at least, what I might have 
done had the four years’ college course been granted. 

During my early ministerial life I conceived a plan reaching 
through the years by which, in connection with professional 
duties, I might turn my whole life into a college course, and by 
force of personal resolve secure many benefits of college educa- 
tion. I remembered that the college aims to promote, through 
force of personal resolve, the systematic training of all the mental 
faculties, to the habit of concentrated and continuous attention, 
that the mind with its varied energies may be trained and thus 
prepared to do its best work, subject to the direction of the will; 
that it cultivates the powers of oral and written expression ; that 
it encourages fellowships and competitions among students seek- 
ing the same end; that it secures the influence of professional 
specialists—great teachers who know how to inspire and to 
quicken other minds; and that it gives to a man broad surveys 
of the fields of learning, discovering relations, indicating the 
lines of special research for those whose peculiar aptitudes are 
developed by college discipline; thus giving one a sense of his 
own littleness in the presence of the vast realm of truth exposed 
to view, so that he may find out with La Place that “ what we 
know here is very little; what we are ignorant of is immense.” 

The task before me was to secure these results to as large a 
degree as possible: mental discipline in order to intellectual 
achievement, practice in expression, contact with living stu- 
dents and living teachers, and the broad outlook which the col- 
lege curriculum guarantees. This aim, therefore, for years con- 
trolled my professional and non-professional studies. It was 
constantly present in sermonizing, in teaching, in general reading, 
in pastoral visitation, in contact deliberately sought with the 
ablest men and women—specialists, scientists, iterateurs, whom 
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I could find, especially those who had gone through college or 
who had taught in college. I secured from time to time special 
teachers in Greek, in Hebrew, in French, in physical science, 
giving what time I could to preparation and recitation. I read 
with care translations of Homer and Virgil, outlines of the lead- 
ing Greek and Latin classics, and in connection with an exceed- 
ingly busy professional life, devoted much time to popular read- 
ings in science and English literature. When thirty years old I 
went abroad, and spent a year chiefly for the sake of coming into 
personal contact with the Old World of history and literature, 
and found double pleasure in the pilgrimage because I made it a 
part of my college training. In Egypt and Palestine, in Greece 
and Italy, I felt the spell of the old sages, writers, artists, and 
was glad to find that the readings of my youth and of my later 
manhood greatly helped me to appreciate the regions I visited 
and the remains in art and architecture which I was permitted 
to study. 

This meager and somewhat morbid story of a half century of 


schooling has been told with perfect frankness. Since the strug- 
gles of those early years peace has come. The old and appa- 
rently irreconcilable conflict between studies secular and sacred 
has ceased. Life is no longer filled with insatiable longings. I 
am at school now as a student, every day; and unfinished cur- 
ricula reach out into undefined futures. I shall never “ finish” 
my education. 


JOHN H. VINCENT. 





MISCHIEVOUS PHILANTHROPY. 


THERE is a passage in the “Odyssey” which has always 
seemed to me especially well fitted to impress the reader with a 
sense of the change wrought by civilization in our humane 
sentiments. During the long absence of Ulysses, when it was 
feared that he no longer lived, a crowd of suitors sought the 
hand of his wife Penelope. They took possession of a goodly 
part of the palace in such force that none could drive them from 
it. Their presence was obnoxious to all, especially to Eury- 
clea, the aged nurse and chief attendant of Penelope, who every 
day wished them “in Jericho,”-in whatever form of words 
that household malediction then found utterance. Ulysses at 
length returns in the garb of a stranger, so that the only ones 
to recognize him are his son Telemachus and the nurse Eury- 
clea. Many long days elapse without any sign that the owner 
of the palace will succeed in resuming his sway. At length one 
fine morning Telemachus comes to Euryclea and tells her he 
has something to show her. He takes her to a door in a distant 
corner of the mansion, throws it open, and bids her look in. An 
unexpected sight meets the old nurse’s gaze. The floor is cov- 
ered with blood, in which are piled up the mangled and quivering 
bodies of dead and dying men, transfixed with arrows and bleed- 
ing from gaping wounds. In the ghastly features, distorted by 
the agonies of death, she recognizes the faces of the hated 
suitors. 

What is her first emotion? Does she turn pale with horror? 
Is she speechless with amazement? Does she scream, faint, and 
fall senseless to the floor? Notshe. She screams, indeed, but it is 
a scream of joy! The welcome sight infuses the vigor of youth 
into her aged limbs, and she runs off to convey the joyful news 
to her mistress. But she is checked by Ulysses, who, covered 
from head to foot with blood, stands erect upon the pile of dying 
suitors. He gently admonishes her that she is too boisterous in 
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the expression of her joy, which, however vividly felt, should 
remain unexpressed. He then proceeds to inquire whether the 
maids of her mistress’s train are all becomingly dutiful, obedient 
and pure. She replies that most of them are good girls, but a 
dozen out of the fifty are faithless and disobedient. ‘ Then bring 
them to me,” commands Ulysses. So she runs off to find her 
faithless assistants and leads the twelve in a body to Ulysses to 
share the fate of the suitors. 

How fictitious soever may be the characters and events re- 
lated in the Homeric epics, there can, I apprehend, be no doubt 
that they were true to nature, as nature was then understood. 
That is to say, the fancied men, women, heroes and gods, said 
and did what to the popular mind it seemed natural that men, 
women, heroes and gods should say and do under the cireum- 
stances depicted by the poet. What we learn from the passage 
just described is this: that three thousand years ago, among one 
of the most highly civilized peoples then existing, it was felt that 
if awoman stumbled unexpectedly on the spectacle of the bleed- 
ing and mangled bodies of a company of men whom she hated, 
the most natural thing for her to do was to feel great joy and 
give loud expression to it. If a virtuous woman had in her 
charge a company of disobedient and unchaste girls she was 
merely evincing her high standard of morals and sense of duty 
in leading them out in a body to be slaughtered like sheep. 

The comparison with the modern woman will be uncon- 
sciously made by the reader in the very act of reflecting upon 
the inconceivability of the character just pictured. Scientific 
investigators tell us that there has been no material change in 
the bodily structure or mental make-up of the human race since 
the earliest periods of which we have reliable evidence. But 
there has certainly been a wonderful evolution of the sentiment 
of love for man. All that can be doubtful is whether it is born 
in the new race, or is a result of the early education of civilized 
children. As I have looked upon a modern little girl, full of 
the tenderest feelings, sympathizing with poor puss in her imag- 
inary sufferings, and rejoicing with her when they had passed, 
I have wished that Professor Huxley or some other authority 
could tell me whether, if this same little girl had been brought 
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up under the care and with the surroundings of Euryclea, she 
could have looked unmoved upon the most harrowing scenes of 
bloodshed and death. 

There is much in modern life to prove that the philan- 
thropic sentiment we have just noticed has not penetrated so 
deeply into human nature as we might at first sight suppose. 
One of the common features of modern, as of ancient war, is 
congratulation over the number of the enemy who are killed. 
The historian of our late Civil War will probably find more than 
one case of a general who, when his ability and energy were 
called in question, boasted of the professional skill with which 
he had brought his cannon into such effective action as to mow 
down the enemy by hundreds. Now what did this imply? 
That his professional skill sent to many scores of women the 
news of their widowhood ; that it carried to the ears of hundreds 
of little children the appalling words, “ Papa is dead!” Were 
there any property of sound by virtue of which after every bat- 
tle the wailing of the enemy’s widows and the weeping of his 
children should be conveyed to the ears of every commanding 
general, I think war would soon cease. 

Let me not be misunderstood as suggesting the introduction 
of philanthropic sentiments into war. One of the worst features 
of war is that mercy is cruelty. The more effective the weapons 
of death, the more merciless the discipline and the more deadly 
the onset, the smaller the number of widows and orphans which 
war will make. I recall two narratives, one of them perhaps 
fictitious, which have made a profound impression upon me, as 
they probably have upon the reader himself. One tells us how 
Frederick the Great was once passing through his camp after 
an hour at which he had ordered all lights to be extinguished. 
Finding one solitary light still burning, he entered the tent, 
where he found an officer just finishing a letter to his wife. 
“Stop a moment before you seal the letter,” said he, “and add 
a postscript that before she receives the letter you will be dead 
—shot for disobedience of orders.” The other incident has been 
celebrated in a poem to which thousands have listened in our 
principal cities, setting forth the clemency of President Lin- 
coln in pardoning a sentinel who was sentenced to death for 
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sleeping on his post. The unreasoning character of our senti- 
mental philanthropy is strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
the very sequel which rendered the clemency nugatory was 
made to give beauty and effect to the narrative. As a matter 
of fact the pardon was an act of cruelty, because, taking the gen- 
eral average, several lives will be lost for every pardoned sleeper 
on his post. The only good feature about it was that the man’s 
life was saved. But he was afterward killed in battle, so that 
the final result was just as bad as if he had been shot at once. 
So long as we are to have war, so long will Frederick’s policy 
be the more humane of the two. 

There is no doubt that the love of man is developed in a high 
degree by our civilization. But there is one feature of this love 
which permeates all society, and which effectually prevents our 
giving it full practical effect. If we examine the matter closely 
we shall find that the action to which our philanthropic senti- 
ments prompt us is not always guided by reason towards attain- 
ing a definite end, but is too often a mere blind impulse called 
forth by something which chances to strike our senses or com- 
mand our attention at the moment. We know very well that 
within these United States, during the past year, a hundred men 
have met shocking deaths, and we know that a hundred more 
will have alike fate during the year tocome. That knowledge, 
fortunately for us, does not cause the slightest disturbance of our 
nervous systems. But should we happen actually to see one of 
these deaths the shock would be terrible. Let us go through a 
wholesome course of self-examination on this point. Would the 
shock be terrible simply because we are philanthropic? Iam 
not quite satisfied on this point. Since we cannot help the man 
in any case, why should our philanthropy be more shocked by 
a death we happen to see than by one we do not see? If old 
Euryclea and a modern lady were both accidental witnesses to 
the sudden death of a man who was cut in two by a circular 
saw, the one would stand unmoved while the other might faint 
away. It would take a long time to make it clear to Euryclea 
how any form of benevolence, or any desire that men should not 
suffer death by circular saws should make a lady faint. 
Suppose, on the other hand, the two women saw a man about 
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to fall over a circular saw, and in such a position that he could 
be saved only by the promptest action on their part. In this 
emergency Euryclea would probably be the more prompt and 
effective of the two in her efforts to save the man, because there 
would be danger of the other being paralyzed by fear. Ina 
word, this sentiment which civilization has evolved is not pure 
philanthropy, but is rather philanthropy mixed with a suscepti- 
bility of the nervous system to certain affections, produced by 
the sight or knowledge of suffering. Were it guided entirely 
by reason, it would still stimulate us to beneficent acts. But 
unfortunately the sentiment is, for the most part, moved by what 
we happen to see, whereas reason tells us we ought to act upon 
what we know, no matter whether we see it or not. The only 
real philanthropy is that which is directed to the diminution 
of the sum total of human suffering. To form an idea of the 
proper field for its effective exefcise, I must ask the reader to 
undertake the unattractive task of trying to form a conception of 
the continuity of human suffering as a whole. 

Since the beginning of recorded history there has never been 
a moment in which tens of thousands of human beings were not 
suffering intense pain as the result of acquired or hereditary dis- 
ease. There has been hardly a moment in which some innocent 
person has not been in mortal terror from the threats of a ruffian, 
or suffering pain from injuries inflicted by criminals. The 
stars have never ceased to shine upon the spectacle of ruffians 
begetting other ruffians, to curse the society of the coming 
generation. Human suffering is to large extent a continuous 
chain through the hereditary transmission of qualities, and their 
perpetuation by education—criminals bringing forth and educat- 
ing young criminals, sick bringing forth other sick, worthless 
and demoralized bringing forth other worthless and demoralized, 
and teaching them vicious practices. If, a hundred years ago, 
the angel who smote the hosts of Sennacherib had returned to 
earth and destroyed all the wicked, violent, and permanently 
diseased of our race, our society would now be materially better 
than it iss Among his victims would have been Margaret 
Jukes, that mother of criminals in New York State, whose prog- 
eny has been such a curse to the country. 
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Looking at this chain we see by the eye of reason that the 
way, and the only way, to weaken it is to attack its numberless 
links, one by one, by adopting every possible measure against 
the procreation of the criminal, diseased and worthless classes, by 
preventing children being educated in vice, and, in so far as they 
must be so educated, by preventing that vice from descending to 
posterity. Are our efforts really directed in this way? Let us 
look at the tendencies of modern society and see how this is. 

Liberal sums of money for the benefit of the poor are con- 
tributed by our churches. A typical object of their charity is 
a poor widow who has two little children and can find nothing 
todo. A little examination shows that were she disposed ever 
so much to work she could find nothing more remunerative than 
sewing shirts at a few cents each for some clothier. Inquiring 
what she could possibly earn in this way, it will be found that 
a whole week's earnings would not buy her more than a dozen 
loaves of bread, a few ounces of tea, calico to make her children 
new dresses, a few quarts of milk, a pound or two of meat, and 
a ribbon for her bonnet. Forcing her to work for so miserable 
a pittance would be too cruel to think of, and her benefactors 
forthwith contribute all the funds necessary to support her and 
her children in idleness. Are they cutting a single link in the 
chain of human suffering? I trow not. 

Let us now take another case. An era of hard times comes 
upon us; thousands of poor laborers are out of employment; one 
of them goes to the office of a public charity for aid. This 
charity is extremely careful to bestow its favors only upon 
worthy recipients, and therefore subjects the applicant to a 
thorough examination. In the typical case he is a man who has 
worked a little at various trades and become proficient in none. 
Perhaps he had recently got employment at low wages as a 
painter and thought he had a good job upon a house. But 
some member of the Painters’ Union went to the contractor and 
forbade the employment of the man unless he was paid full 
Union wages. The boss replied that he was not worth full 
wages, and so had to discharge him under penalty of being boy- 
cotted by the Union. The poor fellow at last found a boss not 
under control of a union; but he wanted the applicant to 
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guarantee that he would not injure the material with which he 
had to work. The man could not satisfy him on this point. 
In fine he could find nobody who would employ him as a matter 
of business. There were perhaps a few people who would give 
him starvation wages until he could find something better to do, 
but it would be entirely beneath his dignity and manhood to 
accept starvation wages. 

A critical comparison of the starvation wages with the 
prices of the necessaries of life will show that with one week’s 
such wages he can buy all the bread he can eat, a few pounds 
of beef, a pair of second-hand pantaloons, a pair of stockings, 
and seven nights’ lodging. To force him to work for such com- 
pensation cannot be thought of, and so the charitable association 
supplies him with a free breakfast. Does it weaken a single 
link in the chain of human suffering? I trow not. 

Then cannot society by organized action of some kind pro- 
mote the happiness of the race? Undoubtedly it can by the 
simple method of attacking in every way the chain of human 
suffering. Every child which it rescues from a life of disease 
and vice, and trains in the way to health and morality, is a link 
broken in the chain. For every ruffian who is either put to 
death, or so secluded that there shall be no danger of his repro- 
ducing his like or teaching others his ways, there is one link 
less in the chain. For every boy who is allowed to grow up on 
tobacco and dime novels a new link is forged in the chain. If 
the laboring classes who under the improved condition of mod- 
ern society can earn their living with so small an expenditure 
of energy, apply the energy thus saved to their own improve- 
ment, they benefit the society of the future. If they waste it in 
self-indulgence they increase the suffering of future humanity. 

These considerations make clear to us how, if at all, we may 
gratify our philanthropic sentiments by actual contributions to 
the good of our fellow-man. The training of the neglected 
young and the suppression of the vicious of all ages are the 
objective points toward which our efforts should be directed. 
Our orphan-asylums, for example, should teach and train their 
wards for the proper performance of duty in the stations in 
life which they will be called upon to fill.) The mechanic arts, 
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especially those of the bricklayer and carpenter, should be 
taught to a large body of boys now growing up in idleness. 

If any of our readers do not yet clearly distinguish between 
philanthropic sentiments and beneficial measures, the contrast 
will be strongly brought out by calling to mind a few familiar 
facts of recent history, and reflecting upon their tendency. A few 
years since a half-grown boy was convicted in Boston of a murder 
whose cool-blooded atrocity amazed all who heard of it, but which 
was in perfect keeping with the boy’s general character. When 
the day of his execution approached, petitions poured upon the 
governor, begging that his sentence might be commuted. Were 
these petitions inspired by philanthropy or by thoughtless cruelty? 
On this turns the whole question. So far as the mere sentiment 
which inspired the petitions was concerned, we might call it phi- 
lanthropy, just as the act of a woman who gives her child a pleas- 
ant but unwholesome drug because she does not like to hear it 
cry, may be said to be inspired by her love for the child. But 
if we consider the petitions solely with respect to the ultimate 
effect of the action which they proposed, they were inspired by 
the most heartless cruelty. They asked the chief magistrate to 
spare the life of a being who could not be of any possible use 
in the world either to himself or to any one else, and who might 
well be the father of a race of murderers to curse our posterity 
through several generations. It was tender-heartedness begging 
that a poor tiger running loose in our streets might have his 
life spared. 

The most singular feature of this pseudo-philanthropy is that 
atrocity seems peculiarly effective in exciting it to action. Many 
of our readers will remember how the most brutal murderer con- 
victed in New York for many years was during the last few 
weeks of his life the recipient of delicacies supplied to his table 
by ladies of the city. The assassin of Garfield is another case 
in point. Had his victim been a railway porter no one would 
have objected to the law taking its course. His trial would not 
have lasted more than a week or two, and it is not likely that any 
evidence of insanity which could have been adduced would have 
been seriously considered by the court or jury. But the utter de- 


pravity involved in selecting the victim he did was synonymous 
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with insanity in the minds of many good-hearted men, and months 
were spent in vainly trying to show that he ought to go to the 
asylum rather than to the gallows. By a piece of good fortune 
almost providential, he had a court and a jury whose judgment 
could not be carried away by such pleas. But the total failure 
of two months of investigation to show any serious evidences of 
insanity did not satisfy our humane sentiments. At least one 
man went so far as to claim that the very act of overtly killing 
a President of the United States should be considered a proof of 
insanity ; in other words, that the President should be the only 
man in the whole country whom nobody could be punished for 
murdering. Up to the very day when the assassin expiated his 
crime, petitioners appeared before the President begging that the 
question of his sanity should be reopened. 

What was this but heartless, thoughtless cruelty? A very 
few months of treatment in an asylum would have shown him 
thoroughly cured of any insanity which might have affected him, 
and he would have been turned loose upon society to gratify 
once more his murderous propensities, and perhaps to breed a 
race of murderers. 

The disgraceful prevalence of Lynch law among us is directly 
traceable to the same sentimentality. When a brutal crime is 
committed, men are filled with indignation against the murderer. 
But our laws and court practices are deeply imbued with those 
kind feelings which are excited by the slow process of a trial and 
the appeals of counsel for sympathy. To such an extreme do we 
carry our precautions against any man being hanged who does 
not legally deserve it, that in many States it is rather exceptional 
when a murderer suffers execution within a year of his crime. 
But at the moment when a heinous crime is committed the 
people of the vicinity justly feel that this long delay is intol- 
erable, and therefore proceed to lynch the murderer instead of 
giving every possible chance to escape through legal technical- 
ities. They do things better elsewhere. As an example: the 
diamond fields of South Africa afford about as promising a 
field for crime as can be found in any of our Western mining 
towns. But all excuse for Lynch law is done away with by the 
enactment and enforcement of laws whose Draconian rigor would 
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scarcely be credible to one who did not reflect that lynching 
was not to be tolerated on any account. I have no disposition 
to undervalue the public order which prevails in those com- 
munities of our Western Territories where a disturber of the 
peace is liable to be shot on sight, nor to underrate the chival- 
rous qualities of the men who shoot him; but I think it would 
be a great deal better to have in such communities such laws 
and methods of court procedure as would recognize the neces- 
sity for the strict and speedy execution of the kind of justice 
appropriate to the community. 

My conclusion is that our modern humanity, as contrasted 
with the cool justice of the ancient female who could rejoice at 
the sight of her dead enemies and lead off a dozen disobedient 
young girls to be slaughtered like sheep, is not a wholly un- 
mixed amelioration of the human character. We should rather 
look upon it as the commencement of a revolution which, if it 
takes the right course, will ultimately lead us to be moved by a 
desire for the good of the human race at large rather than by 
our personal horror of bloodshed and death. If it takes the 
right course, men will have an increasing interest in the progress 
of humanity, and be less affected by the misfortunes of the in- 
dividual, especially by those misfortunes which are the natural 
result of his character and acts. It will take the wrong course 
if it leads only to an increased sympathy with such cases of 
apparent distress as happen to meet the eye, unattended by the 
due consideration of the ultimate effects of relieving the distress. 


Srmmon NEWCOMB. 





THE PERSISTENCE OF THE KEELY MOTOR. 


** Ay, springes to catch woodcocks.” 


THE Keely motor came into existence—if a purely shadowy 
and disembodied entity can be said to exist—in the year 1874. 
The circumstances of its birth did not materially differ from 
those attending the nativities of countless other delusions, me- 
chanical and pseudo-scientific, which had preceded it. True, its 
promoters among other things promised to drive steamships and 
railway trains by the force of a hitherto unknown vapor to be ex- 
tracted in some unknown way by the motor or machine from an 
unknown quantity—a thimble-full of water; but there had been 
in the past an abundance of other machines which were to do 
much more than this without any water at all; and as for 
entirely new forces in nature, there were Mr. Crookes’s psychic 
force only four years old and the etheric force of Mr. Edison just 
ready to leap from the seething brain of that philosopher. 
What more could the most exacting seeker of novelties in the 
way of forces possibly desire ? 

Although the introduction of three brand-new forces into the 
economy of the universe in a few years was, by some, regarded 
uneasily as rather a severe strain upon the old principle of the 
conservation of energy, still there were others who believed that 
the venerable theory could stand it if the forces could. These 
people regarded the Keely motor as merely another of those 
odd crazes which happen perhaps through the working of some 
undetermined law, like that which possibly controls the move- 
ments of meteorites; while, also, like one of those wandering 
bodies, it seemed likely that the Keely theories on meeting the 
material atmosphere of the world would presently flare up and 
disappear as gas. This anticipation has not proved true. To 
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the confusion of the skeptics, the Keely motor is here; that is, 
not here but to be here three weeks hence. It has been going to 
be here three weeks hence for twelve years, and at least if not 
here in substance now, it is to all intents and purposes here in 
the “ mind’s eye "—and in Mr. Keely’s. 

How are we to account for this persistence? How is it that 
the Keely motor having witnessed, not only the recurrence of 
the perennial water-fuel humbug, but also the rise and fall 
of the Gamgee zeromotor, the fifty horse-power engine driven by 
one galvanic cell, the Gary magnetic engine, the grasshopper 
locomotive, metallo-therapy, and the blue glass cure, still re- 
mains in 1886 the same will-o’-the-wisp as in 1874, luminous by 
contrast with the mental obscurity surrounding it, having 
rival in that chaos of Cimmerian gloom save the flickering and 
fitful aurora of the electric hair brush? Why is this? 

If the Keely motor were, in fact, a definite mechanism about 
the working of which there could be two opinions, or if it de- 
pended upon some principle of physics about which people might 
think as differently as they do about the economic use of steam, 
the natural vitality of the unsettled question might furnish some 
explanation. Or, if it were even the merest fad of some learned 
scientist, however much the judicious might grieve thereat, 
many would put their faith in the man regardless of the thing. 
But here is neither thing nor man. But there are promises and 
assertions—plenty of them. Let the Keely of 1874 speak for 
himself as to these: 


ho 


‘* With these three agents alone (air, water, and machine), unaided by any 
and every compound, heat, electricity, and galvanic action, I have produced in 
an unappreciable time by a simple manipulation of the machine a vaporic sub- 
stance at one expulsion of a volume of ten gallons, having an elastic energy of 
10,000 Ibs. to the square inch.” ‘‘It has a vapor of so fine an order that it 
will penetrate metal.” ‘‘It is lighter than hydrogen and more powerful than 
steam or any explosives known.” ‘‘I once drove an engine 800 re ‘olutions a 
minute of 40 horse-power with less than a thimbleful of water, and «ept it run- 
ning 15 days with’ the same water.” ‘‘I propose in about six months (July, 
1875) to run a train of 80 cars from Philadelphia to New York at the rate of a 
mile a minute with one small engine, and I will draw the power all out of as 
much water as you can hold in the palm of your hand. Why, people have no 
idea of the power of water! A bucket of water has enough of this vapor to 
produce a power sufficient to move the world out of its course!” 
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And then this gem, which deserves a pendant, not from 
Keely: 

‘* An ordinary steamship can be run so fast with it that it would be split in 
two.” 

And how have the promises been kept and assertions verified ? 
The times having ripened for a “boom,” a thing typical of 
nothing but Keely and the scrap heap is concocted. A select 
few are invited to observe that a little wheel is turned or a hole 
broken in a bit of leather or a lever tilted. Their attention, it is 
true, is often directed to the expansive power of a gas, but by 
illustration only, as when corks, for example, are expelled from 
bottles of savory contents. The rest is silence until the time 
comes for the next “boom.” So on for twelve years. 

And Mr. Keely bimself: Twelve years ago he explained all 
these promises and assertions by saying that vibratory induc- 
tions induce inductory vibrations—or something of like effect. 
He has a larger and more varied collection of words now, but the 
refrain is the same. Vibratory inductions in 1886 induce induc- 
tory vibrations just as they did in 1874; just as they will keep 
on doing until some one, like the deceived lover of Marjorie Daw, 
finds out that there never were any vibratory inductions, never 
any inductory vibrations, no inductions or vibrations at all, no 
meaning to the gibberish, and in lieu of the Keely motor of his 
fancy, a “ viewless spirit of the wind.” 

There is no need here to rehearse the many arguments which 
radically disprove the pretensions of the Keely adherents. The 
claim is that water can by a machine be disaggregated into a 
vapor of immense power. It is enough to say that this is a cre- 
ative act; and it is not given to finite beings other than Mr. Keely 
to create, but only to change the form of either energy or mat- 
ter. But abstract philosophy aside, some eighty years ago, a 
safety lamp inventor, Humphrey Davy by name, undertook to 
upset this very notion that water contained numerous extraordi- 
nary and unknown things. Volta’s pile had not long been in- 
vented, and Nicholson and Carlisle had only recently stumbled 
on the strange fact that the slow mild current of the cell could 
decompose water into its gases. One philosopher maintained 
that a singular substance which he called “electric acid” was pro- 
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duced. Another said that the purest distilled water always 
yielded muriate of soda, and he was so very definite about it 
that people went to Cambridge to see him, but “no person cor- 
responding to the name and address of the professed author 
could be found.” And then a Professor Pacchioni of Pisa said 
that he had done the same thing. It is all in the “ Philosophi- 
‘al Magazine” of the time, and a muddle of colossal proportions 
it was. Davy’s experiments are classic, and need not be detailed 
here. One disturbing cause after another was eliminated. 
When the power of the current was found sufficient to drag the 
alkalies out of glass, agate vessels were substituted, and when 
even these appeared to give up acids, gold cups replaced them. 
Finally it was demonstrated that pure water yields, when torn 
asunder, nothing but pure oxygen and pure hydrogen. That 
has been the faith of the world ever since. So that it is not only 
our settled beliefs in the abstract but in the concrete, that the 
Keely dispensation comes to destroy. 

Now, a power-creating machine of no known form or mode of 
operation, when based on notions upset eighty years ago, is a won- 
derful thing ; and the promises of its creator are not to be lightly 
considered. But when these promises are invariably attended 
by assessments on the elect, ah! “ there’s the rub.” What prom- 
ises can mitigate the pain of a wounded pocket for twelve years 
ata stretch? A power-creating machine of no known form, etc., 
is indeed beautiful and marvelous ; but when it also has the stay- 
ing and impoverishing capability of a mortgage, it becomes terri- 
ble. People stand not upon the order of their getting out, but 
get out at once. Clearly, neither in the motor itself then, nor yet 
in Keely, nor even in Keely’s promises, can the reason for its 
continued existence be found. 

And so we are led to study, not Keely nor the motor, but the 
followers of Keely, under which generic name may be included 
that collection of our fellow-citizens who, at one time or another, 
sometimes greater in numbers, sometimes less, find themselves in- 
oculated with this craze, whether as promoters, manipulators, 
managers, directors, shareholders or otherwise. We propose to 
contemplate them in an entirely amiable and friendly way. Some- 
how we think they are just a little responsible for this—shall we 
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call it toothache ?—in our scientific system. They will observe 
that the forceps and the turn-keys and the ugly little knives are 
quite out of sight, so they have only collectively to get into the 
big chair and whiff the cold vapor—which Mr. Keely will kindly 
provide—and away they go to that topsy-turvy land where, while 
we peer at them through our spectacles, they can revel in visions 
of newer and newer motors doing more extraordinary things 
than even Keely has yet thought to promise; and all without 
a penny of assessment on anybody. 

It is necessary at the outset to recognize a clear distinction 
between the people upon whom the Keely craze depends and those 
who, in a sense, depend on it. We can classify them as follows: 
1. The speculators, who buy and sell Keely stock, without regard 
to actual value, but simply because it is on the market and can 
be “turned.” 2. Those who derive some direct gain by their 
connection with the scheme, as in the shape of yages or fees or 
personal notoriety. 8. Those who invest beciuse others do, 
without any regard to the merits of the investment. 4. Those 
who adhere because of an implicit, unreasoning faith. 

That those who constitute the speculative class are not true 
Keelyites goes without saying. They change constantly. They 
buy stock in anticipation of the perennial boom. The boom comes 
and they “unload.” In the interval between booms the pur- 
chasers figure up losses, and 


‘* Fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


Then the process is repeated, and its continued repetition proves 
nothing, except that the basis for it all remains. So of the constit- 
uents of the wage-earning class, as the political economists would 
call it. So long as their pay continues they are fixtures. Chief 
among them is Keely himself. The only belief or opinion essen- 
tial to them is that their emolument shall be enough and on time. 
When this is not the case they are apt to strike work, each after 
his own way. Keely generally addresses a meeting of stockhold- 
ers in a discourse about vibratory inductions, which they do not 
understand, winding up with a peroration about the necessity for 
stronger pipes and other fixings, which they do. On one occa- 
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sion, however, their comprehension of what was expected of them 
proved so dull that they persisted in subscribing stock in lieu of 
cash, whereat Keely evinced immediate symptoms of panic, and 
with the terseness and perspicuity of a telegram said that his 
salary was overdue. 

The unthinking people merely shadow the speculators or the 
true believers. And thus we can lay out of consideration all 
three of these classes. They are mere incidents ; useful, but not 
necessary to the advancement of the enterprise. They do not pull 
on the tow-rope, but they ride the mules. 

It follows, therefore, logically, that the true, Simon-pure 
Keelyite, the fount and the origin and at once the explanation of 
the whole thing, must exist in the last of our four groups. And 
hence upon this class our most earnest contemplation must be 
directed. 

If we could collect all of its members, as a Darwin would col- 
lect a group of plants, in some secluded place and critically study 
them, also as a Darwin or a Huxley ora Spencer would do, chart- 
ing their temperatures, weighing their food, recording their pulses, 
examining their retinas, and so on, we might perhaps expect to 
reach some rational theory which, from physical causes, would ac- 
count for their singular faith. But, even if we should attach to 

ach individual an ophthalmoscope and a thermometer and a 
stethoscope and a sphygmograph, together with such other special 
‘scopes and ’graphs as might seem suitable to meet particular 
needs, and insist on these things being worn on all occasions, still] 
it is doubtful if any reliable result would be reached. What could 
these instruments do toward aiding us to the codrdination of a great 
mass of merely subjective impressions? There being no demon- 
strable Keely motor, there can be no objective influences. Even if 
we went further than this, and denied to each individual commun- 
ion with his fellows, subjected him to anti-pyretic treatment and 
to a moderate extent to a monastic discipline modeled on that of 
the Trappists or the Monks of the Caucasus, it is doubtful if the 
most distinguished neurologist would discover anything more in 
him than a new nervous disease. But we are not searching for 
new nervous diseases, the supply of which, indeed, at the present 
time, does not seem wholly inadequate to the demand, but for 
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the cause of the persistence of the Keely motor, through the ex- 
istence of a certain class of the community which implicitly be- 
lieves in it. We have a psychological, not a physiological problem 
to deal with. If, like locomotor ataxy, there is such an ailment 
as Keely-motor aphasia—a dumb, unexplaining sort of faith—we 
can safely leave that to the superior judgment of a concurring 
faculty. 

Remembering now that we are treating a subjective impres- 
sion of a non-existent thing—or, more accurately, let us say an 
inner consciousness of the possibility of the impossible—we may 
subdivide the group of Keely followers which we are studying 
as follows: 1. Those who believe in the Keely motor because 
they want to believe. 2. Those who believe because they do not 
understand. 3. Those who believe because they will not deny 
the inability of “science ” to achieve inherent impossibilities. 

To the second class, anything which is not understood by 
them is either non-existent or of immense importance. Inasmuch 
as they accept the existence of the Keely motor with all the as- 
surance that they do their own, the alternative follows. 

We have now to inquire much more closely into the phe- 
nomenon before us. We must determine as accurately as may be 
possible whether the faith with which we have to deal is really a 
faith peculiar to the Keely motor, or whether it is such a faith as 
the same classes of people would place in any other mysterious 
or occult notion with which their intellects might happen to be- 
come entangled. Take, for example, spiritualism, and differenti- 
ate the two faiths. We perceive at once that if a person wants 
to believe in spiritualism, there is no logical reason to prevent 
his gratifying his desire. So also he can believe in the green 
cheese theory of the moon, or that a red string around his neck 
will cure nose-bleed. There is no denying the potency of the 
will in matters of faith. It is the will which becomes the main 
factor, not the idea believed in. Therefore, however much the 
exercise of their volition may sustain this type of belief, we can- 
not regard this class of Keelyites as representative of the pure 
fundamental variety of which we are in search. 

But nobody believes in spiritualism simply because he does 
not understand it. The spiritualist finds no difficulty in con- 
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ceiving the possibility of communication with the departed ; and, 
moreover, there is an immensely powerful element—the super- 
natural—in his belief which is wholly absent in the Keely faith, 
and which at once furnishes ground for the most distinct of dif- 
ferentiation. In all the claims which have been asserted in behalf 
of Keely, not one is based directly on the suggestion of super- 
natural interposition. Nobody has even hinted that Keely is a 
wizard. True, when it is maintained that Mr. Keely can set 
aside a law, and not merely a law, but the very fundamental law 
of the material universe, that is quite similar to saying that Mr. 
Keely can work a miracle; but we do not for a moment believe 
that the most ardent of Keelyites would fail to repudiate any 
such idea, and even feel moved to rebuke the proposer as a trifler 
with the sacred vessels. 

The followers of Keely who believe because they do not un- 
derstand, assert the continuance of the existence of the Keely 
motor by the simple fact of the persistence of their belief; and 
not ideal or subjective existence, but actual physical existence. 
There is no ideal existence within their conception of which they 
would not assert perfect comprehension. If they thought the 
Keely motor to be non-existent, they would not think about it 
at all. If they understood it, equally they would not think about 
it. But as it exists in their belief on the one hand, and they 
cannot understand it on the other, a comparison with their own 
intellects follows. Fallibility or incapacity on the part of their 
powers of comprehension is inconceivable. The difficulty cannot 
be there. The alternative is that the importance of the Keely 
motor is simply immeasurable. Vast as is the distance of the 
sun from the earth, even this is too small a unit to express the 
interval which separates the solar system from certain fixed 
stars; but that fact does not for a moment diminish the immen- 
sity of the space between earth and sun. One might as well say, 
they would argue, that the grandeur of Chestnut Street is dimin- 
ished because Broadway is a great straggling thoroughfare, four- 
teen miles long. 

In marked contrast to this class are those who believe because 
of their overweening reliance upon the capabilities of “ science.” 
Just what meaning they attach to this much abused word is not 
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clear; but apparently they accord to science the same attributes 
which a child gives to fairy god-mothers. It can get vast forces 
out of a thimbleful of water when the accumulated wisdom and 
experience of mature years is brought to bear, or turn pumpkins 
into chariots before the no less imaginative vision of infancy. If 
the intellect which believes because it does not understand, is a 
type of the infinitely great—here is its antithesis in the infinitely 
little. Nature is equally wonderful, whether displayed in myr- 
iads of worlds or in the atom. 

It is an innocent and confiding intellect withal. In the terse 
language of Dick Deadeye it “means well, but” it “don’t know.” 
It loves to dwell upon the refrain that “science works wonders.” 
It delights in reminding us that many a discoverer celebrated 
to-day would have been burned as a sorcerer in years gone by, 
albeit we are left sometimes not altogether without regret that 
the times have changed. It points out that two centuries ago no 
one would have believed it possible, with a drop of water in a 
percussion cap as a galvanic cell, to send messages two thousand 
miles under the sea; and thence argues that a steamship may 
some day be driven two thousand miles over the sea by that same 
drop. Yet, with the same vehemence with which the before- 
mentioned class of believers reject the suggestion of the super- 
natural in the Keely cult, these individuals would deny that a 
man can lift himself over a fence by his boot straps, that a cake 
may be had and eaten too, or that two and two make five. 

Now, what has the persistence of the thing believed in to do 
with the three types of faith above considered? Nothing. It is 
taken for granted. Even if, by the most indisputable evidence, 
each and every individual so believing were convinced that Keely 
and his motor had both become resolved into nothingness, that 
would not trouble their faith, They would one and all say that 
it had existed, and that if it was no bonger in esse, it might be at 
any future time. Its existence, or the perfect possibility thereof 
to them, remains the fact ; if it happen for the moment to be non- 
existent, that is the accident. 

Consider the moral force of such a faith as this when dissem- 
inated through a body of people possessing the faculties requisite 
to hold it. The very conditions of its being preclude their being 
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ignorant or destitute of reasoning powers. Even if the members 
of the first class do not reason, they at least exert considerable 
strength of will. Add to this faith the knowledge of a sort of 
martyrdom—the martyrdom of unremitting ridicule or open im- 
putation of sinister motives, always present in the minds of its 
holders; and still further the periodical recurrence of Keely 
booms—the renewal of the old promises on the strength of some 
new concoction of mechanism, contradicting in their minds even 
the suspicion of physical disappearance; and what more favorable 
conditions for the continuance of the faith could be imagined? 

And thus we find that, despite the non-existence of the Keely 
motor of Keely’s fiction—despite the fact that it never has ap- 
peared, despite the assessments, the Keely motor exists in the 
form of a faith. ‘“ Nothing,” said an arch-disciple of Keely to the 
writer recently, “no arguments, no pointing out of inconsistencies 
could cause my mind to waver an instant in the belief that Keely 
has made a great and wonderful discovery. To all your attacks I 
have but the one answer, I know it to be genuine and true. I 
believe in it with a faith that can never be shaken.” 

And, in truth, what arguments could prevail against such 
faith as this? One cannot argue a man out of a faith in which 
he desires to believe any more than one can argue him into ac- 
cepting a doctrine in which he does not want to believe. “2 pur 
si muove,” said Galileo even after the rack; but those who tor- 
tured him would have undergone just as much torment and still 
have held to the contrary opinion. What will convince a person 
imbued with the notion that science can perform impossibilities, 
that this is not true, when equaily he, by admitting the fact, 
again in his own belief, thus arbitrarily undertakes to set metes 
and bounds to the range of all future advancement of the race? 

So we reach a reconciliation of the seemingly irreconcilable— 
on the one hand, no Keely motor; on the other, its persistence 
for twelve years. Contrasted with a charlatan convicted as such, 
all other considerations aside, by his own inability to carry into 
effect, or even semblance of effect, the least of his oft-asseverated 
promises, stands a band of believers in him and his theories 


whose faith apparently can no more be uprooted than can the 
Azoic rocks, 
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And is not this faith an entire psychological novelty? Purely 
subjective ; for, as we have seen, it depends on no actual physical 
existence of its object, absolutely free from any supernatural ele- 
ment, fully developed in all its phases from tolerance and accept- 
ance to bigotry and fanaticism, amenable to neither persuasion, 
reason, nor ridicule, and yet held by people enlightened, intel- 
ligent in all other respects, and dwelling in the most practical 
matter of fact non-visionary community on the face of the earth. 

Who shall account for it? Where is the Spencer or the Thom- 
son or the Hamilton who will revise his system of psychology to 
include its elucidation? Is it a spot of decay in our maturer 
civilization, or a symptom of retrogression in the midst of evolu- 
tion? Will it increase or diminish? [If it is increasing, what 
environment nourishes it? Or are the true believing Keelyites 
really few and far between? For the sake of the immutable sum 
of two and two, let us hope so. Let us trust that this craze is 
but an accident of individuals and not a true product of the 
times; and as for the believers themselves, let us, on our part, 
cherish the faith that no more is incumbent on us than to 


Let ’em alone 
And they’ll come home— 


and even if badly shorn, 


Bringing their tails behind ’em. 
PARK BENJAMIN. 











THE EVOLUTION OF THE BOYCOTT. 


A WISE man has said, “ There is nothing new under the sun.” 
It is not clear in what sense Solomon intended this assertion to 
be taken. If he meant to say that nature, with all its principles 
and forces, is the same to-day as it was ages ago, then it is true 
that there is nothing new under the sun. But throughout all 
time facts and combinations of facts previously unknown have 
been continually brought to the knowledge of man, and if we re- 
gard these as being new, no one ever made a more untruthful 
assertion than did Solomon when he wrote the words with which 
I have begun this paper. 

But there are many things that pass for novelties which are 
in reality almost as old as mankind. The student of history is 
constantly coming across evidences that the human passions were 
very much the same in ages long gone by as they are at the 
present time, and that when, regardless of the rights and privi- 
leges of others, man is disposed to be tyrannical or oppressive or 
to follow the way that he has laid out for himself, he employs 
means for the accomplishment of his ends which do not differ 
essentially from those which his ancestors used thousands of 
years ago. 

The boycott is popularly supposed to have been originated in 
Ireland a few years since, when a certain Captain Boycott, a land 
agent, having rendered himself obnoxious by the energy and 
thoroughness with which he performed his duty as a collector of 
rents, was placed under the ban, and all tradesmen were forbidden, 
on pain of losing custom, to supply him with the necessaries of 
life. Captain Boycott is still alive, and at last accounts was high 
in favor with the very class of persons who had attempted his 
destruction by cutting off his supplies of food and clothing. His 
name, however, has been retained as the designation of that 
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peculiar species of outrage by which the innocent are punished 
for the real or supposed crimes of others, just as we have the 
mackintosh, the davenport, the hansom, and the guillotine, so- 
called in honor of the inventors of these appliances. 

There is, however, nothing new about the boycott except the 
name, though it is very certain that in its beginning it had not 
the completeness by which it was afterward characterized and 
which in its revival in our day its promoters desire to give it. 
Its origin is lost in the mazes of antiquity, but, like many other 
means for compelling obedience to valid or usurped authority or 
to just or unjust commands, it has an ecclesiastical origin. It 
was known to the Greeks and Romans; the Druids practiced it 
with extreme ferocity; the Jews used it with all the attendant 
circumstances of horror that a gorgeous ritual diverted from its 
normal functions is competent to create, as in the case of the 
philosopher Spinoza, when black candles were made to drip 
slowly, as they burned, into tubs of blood, while the rabbi cursed, 
with all the fervor and vehemence of his Oriental nature, the 
victim of his wrath, amid the cries and groans and contortions of 
the affrighted congregation. 

There is ample warrant both in the Old and New Testament 
for the boycott as it originally existed, and hence it very soon 
became engrafted into the Christian Church as an instrument to 
be used against its rebellious members from kings to peasants. 
It did not, however, in the beginning concern itself to any great 
extent with the temporal affairs of the sinner or criminal against 
whom it was directed. It simply cut him off from the sacra- 
ments and privileges of the Church; and in a day when these 
were considered to be of far greater value than they are now, 
this was generally regarded as the severest punishment that man 
could receive in this world. Little by little, however, the force 
of a decree that was supposed to be more efficient in the next 
world than in this was lessened, and not a few hardened offenders 
even went so far as to parody the gloomy ceremonial of “bell, 
book, and candle” to show how little they cared for the services 
of the Church, or feared the threatened tortures of the world to 
come. Then it seemed necessary that additional pains and 
penalties should be meted out to the recalcitrant member of the 
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flock, and it was forbidden to his relatives and friends to asso- 
ciate with him, and the curse was extended from his soul to his 
body collectively and to its several members individually. The 
ingenuity of man has never been more effectively shown than in 
the elaboration of the formulas used on the occasions of publicly 
boycotting (or excommunicating as it was then called) an of- 
fender. After cursing him of God, and of each member of the 
Trinity separately, of the Virgin Mary, St. Michael, St. John, St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. Andrew, and all the Apostles and Evangel- 
ists, of all Martyrs and Virgins, and of all that is holy in heaven 
and earth, it proceeded in this wise: 


“Let him be accursed wherever he be, whether at home or abroad, in the 
road or in the path, or in the wood, or in the water, or in thechurch. Let him 
be accursed living and dying, eating, drinking, fasting, or athirst, slumbering, 
sleeping, waking, walking, standing, sitting, lying, working, idling, _— 
and bleeding. Let him be accursed in all the forces of his body. Let him be 
accursed outside and inside ; accursed in his hairand accursed in his brain ; ac- 
cursed in the crown of his head, in his temples, in his forehead, in his ears, in his 
brows, in his eyes, in his cheeks, in his jaws, in his nostrils, in his front teeth, in 
his back teeth, in his lips, in his throat, in bis shoulders, in his upper arms, in his 
lower arms, in his hands, in his fingers, in his breast, in his heart, in his stom- 
ach and liver, in his kidneys, in his loins, in his hips, in his ——, in his thighs, 
in his knees, in his shins, in his feet, in his toes, and in his nails. Let him be 
accursed in every joint of his body. Let there be no health in him from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot. May Christ, the Son of the living 
God, curse him throughout His Kingdom, and may heaven, with all its virtues, 
rise up against him to his damnation unless he repents and renders due satis- 
faction. Amen. Sobeit. Sobeit. Amen!” 


As Lea* says, this would seem to exhaust every possible 
resource of malediction, but Pope Benedict VIII. was endowed 
with a capacity for cursing unparalleled in history. Some 
vassals of a Count of Provence were endeavoring to obtain from 
him the grant of certain lands belonging to the monastery of St. 
Giles. This was more than his Holiness could endure with 
equanimity, but being unable to accomplish his end by any 
other means, he launched against them the thunders of the 
Church. After a few generalities, in the course of which he 
consigned to Satan the wicked men who thus sought to lay 


* Studies in Church History. Philadelphia, 1869, p. 337. 
26 
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their unhallowed and grasping hands upon the possessions of 


the Church, the Pope proceeds : 


“Let them be accursed in their bodies, and let their souls be delivered to 
destruction and perdition and torture. Let them be damned with the damned; 
let them be scourged with the ungrateful; let them perish with the proud. Let 
them be accursed with the Jews, who, seeing the incarnate Christ, did not be- 
lieve, but sought to crucify Him. Let them be accursed with the heretics who 
labored to destroy the Church. Let them be accursed with those who blas- 
pheme the name of God. Let them be accursed with those who despair of the 
mercy of God. Let them be accursed with those who lie damned in hell. Let 
them be accursed with the impious and sinners unless they mend their ways 
and confess themselves in fault towards St. Giles. Let them be accursed in the 
four quarters of the earth. In the East be they accursed, and in the West dis- 
inherited ; in the North interdicted, and in the South excommunicate. Be 
they accursed in the day-time, and excommunicate in the night-time. Ac- 
cursed be they at home and excommunicate abroad ; accursed in standing, and 
excommunicate in sitting; accursed in eating, accursed in drinking, accursed 
in sleeping, and excommunicate in waking; accursed when they work, and ex- 
communicate when they rest. Let them be accursed in the spring-time, and 
excommunicate in the summer ; accursed in the autumn, and excommunicate 
in the winter. Let them be accursed in this world, and excommunicate in the 
next. Let their lands pass into the hands of the stranger, their wives be given 
over to perdition, and their children fall before the edge of the sword. Let what 
they eat be accursed, and accursed be what they leave, so that he who eats it 
shall be accursed. Accursed and excommunicate be the priest who shall give 
them the body and blood of the Lord, or who shall visit them in sickness. Ac- 
cursed and excommunicate be he who shall carry them to the grave and shall 
dare to bury them. Let them be excommunicate and accursed with all curses 
if they do not make amends and render due satisfaction.” 


Here we see that the maledictions were not confined to the 
presumptuous offenders against the dignity of the Church, but 
that innocent persons, some of whom may have had no relations 
whatever with the principals, were consigned to the vengeance of 
the Deity. For not only were the wives and children of the rebels 
sent to perdition, but even entire strangers who may have eaten of 
food that the criminals had left on their tables or thrown upon the 
ground, came in for their full share of execration. Clearly, our 
modern boycotters have much to learn from the study of the forms 
in use by their forerunners. 

This fulmination was launched about the year 1014, but it 
was not by any means the first example of an extension of the 
pains of excommunication from temporal to spiritual matters. In 
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the year 880 was begun the publication of the Imperial Edicts 
against heresy, and in the very first of these excommunication 
was declared to carry with it not only exclusion from spiritual 
benefits, but to impose certain temporal disabilities of a very un- 
pleasant, not to say fatal character, if enforced according to the 
strict letter of the rescript. It was forbidden to give excommu- 
nicated persons food or drink, or shelter from cold or heat, and 
the attention of the civil authorities was specially directed to 
them as being without the pale of the law; certainly as danger- 
ous individuals to be watched and to be isolated so far as might 
be possible from the rest of mankind. When the Pope excom- 
municated Robert II. of France, he, as was usual in such cases, 
absolved all subjects of the king from their allegiance. Every- 
body avoided the anathematized monarch, his courtiers fled frora 
his presence, his guards deserted, and but two servants of all his 
retinue remained faithful to him. These, however, were so great- 
ly terrified at their own faithfulness that they broke all the vessels 
from which the king ate or drank, and threw the fragments into 
the fire. Boycotting has gone very far in our own day, but no 
manufacturer or railway president was ever placed in so unpleas- 
ant a predicament as was this king when he was boycotted by 
the Pope. In addition to all the spiritual and temporal mis- 
fortunes to which he was subjected, it was currently believed 
that through the power of the curse imposed by the Pope a 
child was born to him that had the head and neck of a goose. 
We have seen how in excommunication the innocent were at 
times punished for the guilty; but such limited extension of dis- 
abilities was soon found by bishops and popes to be often inade- 
quate for accomplishing the object they had in view, which was 
primarily to bring the rebellious son of the Church to his knees. 
Accordingly, when a great noble or a king was the offending 
party, not only was he excommunicated, but his county or prov- 
ince or kingdom was placed under interdict. This consisted in 
the closing of the churches, the suspension of public worship and 
of all the sacraments of the Church, except that of extreme unc- 
tion given to the dying. There were no marriages and no burials 
in consecrated ground. The superstitions of the people were so 
deeply rooted that burial in any other ground than that made 
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holy by ecclesiastical blessing was impossible, and thus the dead 
lay in the houses or on the roadside to putrefy and give out 
pestilential emanations to the living. 

This was boycotting on a more extensive scale than any of the 
modern practicers of the process can hope to reach, and the de- 
cree was enforced with a degree of efficiency far in advance of 
modern powers. Nevertheless, the victim often held out with an 
obstinacy remarkable under the circumstances. Philip Augus- 
tus of France resisted for about nine months, and John of Eng- 
land for over three years, Yet they had all the prestige and 
might of the Church against them externally, and divided king- 
doms at home, Eventually, however, each succumbed, and 
made abject submission to the successor of St. Peter, chiefly, in 
all probability, not because of any fear of the Pope, but for the 
reasons that the one had tired of the woman he had taken to wife, 
and was ready to accept any good excuse for sending her away ; 
and that the other no longer took any interest in the matter that 
had provoked the pontiff’s anger. 

We see, however, that though the power of the boycott was 
strong in those days, the ability and the disposition to resist 
were also strong. Is it to be supposed that if in our own time 
the boycotters and the boycotted should be fairly pitted against 
each other the power of human endurance would not be as strong 
now as it was in former times, and with very different results to 
the boycotters? It is to be borne in mind that when a pope 
placed a kingdom under interdict he had all the rest of the civ- 
ilized world on his side; he had nothing to lose, his revenues 
were not perceptibly diminished, his power was recognized by all 
other nations, and even by the one placed under interdict. It is 
far different with modern boycotters; the more extensively they 
boycott the more thoroughly they strike at the power they 
imagine they are upholding. They injure one man perhaps, and 
they bring destruction upon hundreds of their own class. They 
are very much in the position of the belly and the members in 
Asop’s fable: the arms, the legs, the mouth struck, so to say, 
against the belly, and refused any longer to administer to its 
wants, regarding it as a pampered wretch that lived only through 
their ministrations; but they very soon discovered the folly of 
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their course and were glad enough to resume their old rela- 
tions. 

And occasionally it happened that even in those remote times 
the boycotters were boycotted. The excommunicator and his 
adherents were not allowed by the communities whom they had 
placed under interdict to buy or sell in their towns, to grind corn 
in their mills, to bake in their public ovens, to travel over their 
roads and bridges, to draw water from their wells and streams, 
or to cut wood in their mountains. Thus it happened that 
under the temporal penalties which the victims were sometimes 
able to impose, the boycotters were glad enough to withdraw the 
boycott. They found that they had taken a two-edged sword into 
their hands, and that the blows they dealt out recoiled upon their 
own heads. But, notwithstanding the great power which popes 
and bishops exercised and the number and severity of the mis- 
fortunes to which they were able to subject the people by the use 
of the boycott, this institution fell into disuse. The interdict 
is no longer heard of and excommunication has ceased to carry 
with it any temporal penalties, It is very certain that this power 
would not have been renounced if it could longer have been 
exercised with advantage. To revive it in our own days is a 
barbarism and an anachronism. Can it be doubted that the 
result will be the same in regard to the modern boycott as that 
which attended its prototype ? 

Jonceived in unreasoning passion, brought forth in igno- 
rance and reared in disregard of the rights inherent in humanity, 
it is doomed to destruction, It is an attempt not only to injure 
directly a supposed guilty person by those who imagine they 
have a cause for grievance, but at the same time to make others 
who have no interest in the quarrel take sides with the boycot- 
ters; and thus the boycotters not only harm the object of their 
wrath, but actually inflict damage on themselves and on inno- 
cent persons dependent on them for the opportunity to labor for 
their own subsistence. When most successful it is most detri- 
mental to the very class it is blindly supposed to serve. No 
more complete examples of ignorance, folly and tyranny are to 
be found in the history of the human race outside of those ec- 
clesiastical prototypes to which reference has been made, and 
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there cannot be a doubt that as they went down before advanc- 
ing civilization the modern imitations will share a like fate. 
Already there are indications that the boycotters will before 
long be boycotted. One wrong, however, never justifies an- 
other. It would be far better for legislatures to pass stringent 
laws in relation to all such conspiracies against the welfare of 
society, as is the boycott, and to punish with due severity their 
promoters. At the same time something ought to be done with 
the miserable cowards who, at the instigation of a set of ignorant 
fanatics, lend themselves to the work of boycotting a person 
who has done them no harm. Perhaps no law could be so 
framed as to reach them without imposing harsh restrictions 
on the innocent; but all liberty-loving persons with a spark of 
true manhood in their hearts should regard such wretched slaves 
with the contempt and detestation they deserve, and should 
make them feel their shame in the only place they would be 
likely to experience such a sensation—their pockets. 


Wituiam A. HAMMOND. 











THE PSYCHICAL WAVE. 


TRvTH is terrible. She will have her way. One law is as 
inexorable as another law, and the mind that fails, from infatua- 
tion with one, to keep in relation to another, is brought up short, 
somewhere, by the very constitution of things. 

One thinks of this not for the first time nor for the last one, 
but explicitly, in watching the course of the current of progress 
with which it is our fortune to be contemporaneous. No alert 
observation would deny that the class of phenomena which, for 
lack of a wiser term, we have taken to calling psychical, has 
come to the front of thought. That it is no longer a sign of 
culture to ignore the inexplicable—this is understood. The 
ghost is not now remanded to the nursery; he is invited to the 
library. Coincident dreams are not scouted into the servants’ 
sitting-room ; they are respectfully bowed over to the metaphy- 
sician. Mesmeric miracles and clairvoyant marvels and the 
problems of the trance, are not henceforth to be left to the “ Ban- 
ner of Light;” they are straightway tabulated and dispatched to 
the learned societies for psychical research. 

The force which makes a parlor table rise half way to the 
ceiling, with a child on top of it, or the mystery which qualifies 
a stranger in a back street to tell you at first sight the name of 
your dead, or the secret of your heart, is no longer relegated 
to the logic of the medium, or the oratory of the strolling 
charlatan. It is lifted to the desk of the scholar; and the 
scholar has accepted the trust. Believers in what are called 
spiritualistic phenomena—an army estimated at from two to ten 
millions in this country alone—are building from their end, and 
in their way, about a volume of mysterious facts which, at the 
other end, and from another fashion of approach, commands 
to-day the attention of liberal scientific men on both sides of the 
sea. The thing has overflowed the culvert of superstition; it 
has gone above the level of what we call a craze or a fash- 
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ion. It has reached the dignity of an intellectual current. All 
momentum has its equivalent force. What is the philosophy 
working beneath the psychical wave? 


When Herbert Spencer wrote the famous pages which he 
entitled “The Rhythm of Motion,” he gave to the busy world 
which has no time to be scholarly, but which is eager to follow 
the trail of scholarship too great not to be comprehensible, a 
phrase for which we are all deep debtors. This term expresses 
better than any we have the use of, the nature of one of the 
most powerful laws known to the universe—the law of vibra- 
tion. Every created thing oscillates; this is the amount of it. 
Though we wrought ourselves blind to ask the reason, we have 
not to go beyond the timing of our own pulses to learn the fact. 
The petty beat of the pendulum in the kitchen clock sways 
within the majestic diurnal revolution of the globe. The wave 
ebbs upon the shore; the tide flows beneath the moon. Your 
telephone message is a shallop set adrift upon the ripples of 
sound. Poetry uses no metaphor when it speaks of the floods of 
light. Ifa child draw the tip of a pencil lightly across a paper 
the line will be undulatory. If a cannon-ball were uninterrupted 
by any impeding body, it would return to the spot whence it 
started. A baby’s cry rises and drops from insistence to subsi- 
dence. An American storm, spanning the continent from Mon- 
tana to Maine, begins as a “ blizzard” and ends as a zephyr. A 
weed growing at the bottom of a brook undulates. The use of 
the telescope teaches that every pulsation of the heart jars the 
room. Both lateral and vertical oscillations beset the motion of 
a railway train. The songs that muse of “ winding rivers” 
sing above the law of conflict between the current and the chan- 
nel. <A leaf trembles in the wind, and the climate of the earth 
is affected by changes of position “ taking twenty-one thousand 
years to complete.” Sleep visits the blessed once in twenty-four 
hours, and awful periodicities control the jaws of earthquakes 
which swallow cities. An intermittent fever and a variable star 
obey the same authority. Sunrise and sunset, season and sea- 
son, life and decay, are the throbs of one mighty circulation 
poured from an unseen Heart. 
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These things we are taught as the alphabet of modern phi- 
losophy. We are taught that the law leans over, far beyond the 
scope of physics; that the human mind, like the ultimate atom, 
serves the large decree; and that human experience itself is a 
slave to the eternal rhythm. We are reminded that grief and 
joy and hope and anguish alternate as much as the budding and 
the fading of a wind-flower. We are asked to observe that 
misery has its paroxysms as well as neuralgia; and that mourn- 
ers smile because they have wept, and weep again, since they 
did smile. We are reminded that crime and pestilence pulsate in 
epidemics across the globe. We are called upon to record the 
throbs of the pendulum of history, whose swing sweeps from 
civilization to ruin, from the people to the throne, from tyranny 
to riot, from confusion to order, from morality to madness, from 
atheism to bigotry, from despair to faith. 

We are asked, in short, to see for ourselves, by a review of 
that close collation of facts which the philosophy as well as the 
science of our day delights to honor, that vibration is the condi- 
tion of motion, and that motion is the condition of life. 

But we are asked to remember yet another thing. The 
figure of the cone of history is almost as old as historical phi- 
losophy ; but the youngest of our thinkers would fall back upon 
it, who told -us to-day that spiral law holds over or holds into 
rhythmic law. A thing ora thought works to and fro, but that 
is not all; it works spirally to and fro. For growth or for 
decline, to the base or to the apex—in the phrase of modern 
thought, to evolution or to dissolution—it is in the nature of 
motion to tend. Rhythm is nota simple affair. It is a compli- 
cation. There is rhythm within rhythm, motion over against 
motion ; movement double, quadruple, complex—if we do not 
say infinite, it is because we are too finite to follow the coil. 

The vibration of the violin string seems a simple affair of 
molar disturbance producing sound-waves. Who shall say what 
was the rhythm started in the soul of the peasant who heard 
Ole Bull play in a tavern, and, amid the hush of his fellows— 
moved beyond them all—brought his hand down thunderously 
upon a table and cried: “ This is a lie!” 

Materialism is not the best word in the world to define an 
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aspect of modern thought, for which, on the whole, for our pur- 
poses, there may be no better. It stands, at least in the minds of 
most of us, for something definite, in the press of many indefi- 
nite views as to the nature or the outcome of a conflict which is 
sweeping us all along, soldier and civilian, whither we would, or 
whither we would not. The thing which is represented in a 
measure by this word has carried a high hand, and had a merry 
day of it. The age has succumbed to what it has called its ten. 
dency as thoroughly as a hearty boy to the measles. We have 
had it hard. It has been thought a feature of force of character 
not to believe too much. Diéletiante doubt has made bric-a-brac 
of the gate called beautiful that guarded the temple. All the 
iconoclasts of wit and wisdom have hacked at the shrine. To be 
learned, it has been understood, was not to be devout. In pro- 
portion to one’s knowledge one failed to believe. It has been 
the great effort of the time to establish a mathematical equation 
between an instructed mind and an abandoned faith. The mere 
holding of certain views has been accepted by a powerful class 
of thinkers as the tattoo-mark of intellectual barbarism. Did you 
not know that an immortal soul was old-fashioned? Have you 
not understood that God is out of date? Then goto. Teach 
your Sunday-school. Join a female prayer-meeting. Write re- 
ligious verses. Leave knowledge to science and truth to men. 
This has been the spirit of the times, and it must be admitted 
that it has been a successfulspirit. Precious thing after precious 
thing has crumbled before it. Pearls have been dimmed. Hopes 
have been hurled from great heights to heavy depths. Daylight 
has darkened. It has gone hard with us to keep the faith-cells in 
our brains. Dear beliefs of souls dearer and better than our own 
haveslipped out of our yearning arms as thedead slip into the coffin. 
Many an honest and earnest man in the last decade or two has 
lost out of his faith what he would give his life to regain, and 
call himself happy at the price. Silent hours wrung from busy 
lives will answer; secrets of reticent hearts will lift up mute faces 
to the question: Went the day sore with ye? 
We have looked on while disrespect for the unseen, in the 
name of science, has torn at the vitals of everything which 
makes life worth living, or death a great opportunity. We have 
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endured while murder in the name of surgery has been done 
upon the fair body of truth. We have suffered while the sweet 
reasonableness of human hope has writhed under the scalpel of 
its vivisectors. There has been no anesthetic for that anguish. 
Ask. Any man will tell you who has known it. 

They had their day, and they used it. We learned that we 
were not men, but protoplasm. We learned that we were not 
spirits, but chemical combinations. We learned that we had 
laid up treasure in the wrong places. We learned that the 
Drama of Hamlet and the Ode to Immortality were secretions of 
the gray matter of the brain. We learned that guilt was noth- 
ing but the law of heredity. We learned that one’s pre-historic 
amwba (if anybody) should be blamed for one’s private vices. 
We learned that beyond the fugitive slaves which we call the 
joys of this life, and the disproportionate pains which are their 
masters, we had not an expectation. Going hounded down to 
death, and crying out for the emancipation of eternal happiness, 
we learned that we had not a hope to our names. 

We learned—no, no, thank God, we never learned to lay the 
beloved of our lives at the bottom of a grave and leave them 
there. We have never come without a pause to the end of the 
Apostate’s Creed : 


‘I believe in the Chaotic Nebula, self-existent Evolver of heaven and 
earth, . . . inthedisunion of saints . . . the dispersion of the body, 
and in Death Everlasting. Amen.” 


The modern philosophy has at one point prepared itself to 
fall a victim to its own logic. It has given registered bonds to 
the law of rhythm. It has omitted to remember that the his- 
tory of all human belief is the history of oscillation, and that it 
must itself take its turn and meet its fate, like other human 
pulsations. The creed of negation, the cultws of death, has risen 
to its crest, and toppled. There carne to our ears a wail of 
despair for the race at which the stoutest trembled. Was it the 
roar of the ocean of all time? Nay; look abroad; it was but 
the rustle of a brain-wave on the shore. The time is at hand. 
The moment of the ebb has come. This is the law. They 
who took away from us the only hopes that made existence any- 
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thing else than a stupendous tyranny perpetrated upon a de- 
frauded race, shall see their dark work come surging back 
from the cap to the trough. This is the law. Long have 
they taught us the rights of such autocracy. Well have they 
worshiped the Law of Nature. In the way of social position, 
they would take nothing less for it than the Throne of God. By 
the creeds of their own deeds they shall be judged, or there is no 
conclusion in logic and no unity in history. In an old French 
picture demons toss a lost soul from one to the other, like a ball. 
Truth, which fares hard in an untruthful world, meets here a 
fate as restless. This is the law. 

In the parlance of philosophy, we are told that the force em- 
bodied as momentum in a given direction cannot be destroyed ; 
and that, even if it disappear, or seem to disappear, it reappears 
in the form of reaction on the retarding body. The easy illus- 
tration of the tuning-fork is used to remind us that “as much 
force as the finger exerts in pulling the prong aside, so much op- 
posing force is brought into play among the cohering particles. 
Hence, when the prong is liberated, it is urged back by a force 
equal to that used in deflecting it.” 

The materialistic sound-wave has turned. This, he that 
slumbereth can hear. It will be nothing new in human story if 
we are called upon to observe that the ebb is at least as great as 
the flow. The exerting force, we must remember, not only 
meets its opposing force, it creates its opposing iorce. This is 
the law. 

It has been written of the father of Goethe that he had no 
spiritual elements in him by which his weak points could be 
transformed into strong ones. What is true of a given type of 
character is true of a corresponding type of belief. In the whole 
Agnostic direction of motion there lacked the spiritual element 
by which its weak points could be converted into strong ones, 
thus to stand out against the crisis of the ebb and be carried 
over into the next vibration in a form likely to perpetuate the 
vitality of the last. 

I think one may venture the assertion that the ruling phi- 
losophy of our day has done nothing more important than the 
arousing of a tremendous resistance to itself. This resistance 
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promises to be, at the least, as powerful as the force which it 
resists. The inexorable rhythm has begun in the motion of 
thought. A theory should be a gun. It should never shoot 
without calculating on the recoil. The materialist did not cal- 
culate upon the recoil; and the recoil has come. In the hun- 
ter’s phrase, his weapon has kicked. 

It has been said of Lessing that he knew but one system of 
tactics, which was with fixed bayonet to run his rival through 
the body. “He made no prisoners. When the work was over 
there was nothing left of his antagonist.” The skepticism of 
our day has made too many prisoners; and her prisoners are 
escaping beneath her eyes. 

The interesting thing, however, about the whole matter is 
the point of the compass at which the dungeon walls have been 
broken. Or, to keep to our figure, it is the direction of motion 
in which the rhythm has swung. One who has thought up to 
a certain point on these questions will not hesitate to say that 
the psychical wave upon which we have been caught, is the out- 
come—direct, logical and legal—of the physical wave in which 
we have been buried. This is the law. It has taken an ex- 
traordinary form. This is the curiosity. 

We have been taught that rhythm is a complication; that 
there is rhythm within rhythm, motion lateral and vertical, 
movement on an axis, and movement in an orbit, and movement 
in a spiral; in short, that oscillation is not a simple affair of two 
strokes. The vibration may start where it is not expected. The 
pulsation may hit athwart where logic was not great enough to 
look for it. This is precisely what has happened. 

If any of the priests and prophets of the materialistic philoso- 
phy had been told fifteen years ago, while they sat precipitating 
our souls into a sub-acetate in their laboratories, or offering us 
little icicles from the Glacial Period to replace the Easter lilies 
on the new-made grave, that more than one of the foremost 
scientists of Great Britain would be to-day avowed believers in 
the psychical nature of obscure phenomena, such as it has hith- 
erto been considered good intellectual form to turn over to the 
juggler and the medium—but imagination cannot struggle be- 
yond the learned smile with which such a suggestion would 
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have been bowed out. On the certificate of the scientific world, 
mad Cassandra would have been incarcerated in an institution 
offering all the modern improvements in alienism, had she fore- 
told a vibration of thought like that of which this fact is the 
sonometer. 

If there be any class of minds equally with the iconoclasts 
caught in the web of the unexpected by the sudden and subtle 
growth of the psychical life among us to-day, it is that of the 
devotees. The burliest positivist is not more puzzled at the 
present position than the religious believer. As little as it was 
to be conceded that men who had been instructed in the physio- 
logical basis of life, could ever interest themselves in the con- 
veyance of an impression from one mind to another mind with- 
out the intervention of physical media; so little was it to be 
dreamed that the rescue of faith should be attempted through a 
table-tipper, or a trance-subject, or an Oriental mystic. Priest 
and physicist are at one in their perplexity. He who sat down 
to rest from his labors in the belief that he had slain the chimera 
of the human soul with his chip-hammer, and he who has been 
devoutly praying Heaven to arrest the chip-hammer by a mirac- 
ulous revival of religion, are alike conscious of surprise. It is 
not within the organism of the church, it is not within the social 
ranks of faith, that the pendulum has begun to swing. If, be- 
cause of praying for it, Heaven knows—that is a question for 
supernatural science to answer—yet not in the direction of pray- 
ing for it has the pulsation started. Outside of all organism, 
rank, faith, and direction, the resisting force has sprung. If we 
were using the military figure, we should say it is a flank move- 
ment. From the oscillatory point of view, it is a counter-cur- 
rent. So unique is it, so apparently hostile to undulatory law, 
while yet so subtly obedient to it, that we might call it a 
tide-rip. 

At any rate, here we are. Carried along upon a roller of 
reaction from the explicit, the world is well-nigh going over a 
cataract after the mysterious. Silken society seeks what it is 
pleased to call the esoteric, as it would seek a new waltz or an 
original dinner-card. It is au fait to be a Buddhist, at least. 
We hear of a Chela served up for lunches, as if he were the last 
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new poet, or a humming-bird on the half-walnut shell. <A live 
Theosophist is a Godsend in a dead drawing-room. A brother 
from the resources of Indian occultism carries us in chains. We 
urge him to throw a rope into the sky, climb up and take it 
with him; it is a disappointment if the Axminster carpet does 
not serve as hopeful a basis for this purpose as his native jungle. 
Koot Koomi is as familiar a name in polite circles as John the 
Baptist, and one discusses Madame Blavatsky as one does the 
Pan-Electric scandal. 

What is dubbed the Mind-cure runs riot even among people 
who really have minds to be cured. One is waylaid upon cor- 
ners by one’s educated friends, and besought to take one’s private 
share of the universal disorder to a woman who sits with the 
back of her chair against the back of yours, and tells you that 
there is (like the distinguished Mrs. Harris) “no such a person” 
as your pet bronchitis, or the sick-headache inherited from your 
grandfather. It is not to the purpose of this paper to assert or 
to deny the cures reported to be wrought by this form of mysti- 
cism, but only to enumerate the form in its place among the 
others as significant of the present state of things. In some 
parts of our country it has had a significance truly enormous 
and almost incredible. 

Telepathy, the new word for the old thing, gives us plenty of 
occupation. We seek to establish the telephonic connections of 
the unaided human mind, as eagerly as Professor Bell fights for 
his right and his patents. Separated friends make appointments 
to meet in dreams, or to “ break-house” from the body, and take 
twilight journeys together in the liberated spirit. Our sympa- 
thetic coincidences are brought out and trotted down the 
psychical race-course. Our family ghosts are beckoned from 
their attics and féted handsomely for the first time in their lives. 
If we are the happy possessors of a genuine life-apparition, we 
try the theories of brain-waves upon it, as a costumer drapes a 
dummy ; and, if the garment fits, so much the better for the 
dummy. 

The spiritualistic séance has risen from the bottom to the top. 
It floats upon the smooth surface of society easily. Mediums 
have their fashions, like bonnets. They are put on or off as the 
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season or the mode decrees. Personal beauty ora gentle manner 
goes well to their capital. In parlors to which they are unaccus- 
tomed they materialize flowers and play upon invisible violins. 
Circles strange to the occupation tip tables with the gas down, 
and shudder when the medium shrieks, or the finger-touches of 
the invisible stroke the paling cheek. 

Beneath these popular amusements thousands of men and 
women are paying their two dollars a “communication” for 
messages from their dead, and carrying spirit-photographs hap- 
pily identified by the mourners in lockets on their hearts. 

On the other hand, quietly, and above them all, the students 
of the subject sit hard at work, tabulating authentic marvels, try- 
ing the law of guesses blindfold over a pack of cards, elaborat- 
ing diagrams of digit-tests,and inventing combined die-throwers 
and tally-keepers to prove or to disprove the existence of the 
transference of thought without physical agency ; investigating 
hypnotism, mesmerisin, the witch-hazel, apparitions, trances, and 
the rest of it, in their own fashion and with their own admira- 
ble thoroughness; but divided among themselves in what we 
may call the prejudice of the result, as much as the Church 
itself is split asunder on the vital differences of religious creed. 
Thus and here we are. I would not be understood as flinging 
the toss of a phrase against any of these forms of the prevailing 
interest in psychical facts; as though one could say of any one 
of them, the maddest or the silliest, that there is nothing in it. 
There is something in them all. Let it become the task rather 
than the whim of the times to find out what. 

Now, no one with even the most superficial knowledge of 
history forgets that this sort of thing has happened, in varying 
degrees, before. Mystery is as old as life. The medium of New 
York and the Witch of Endor are of one family. Magic and 
marvel are as ancient as the fire which came down from heaven 
and “respected” the burnt-offering of Abel. Cotton Mather 
took a bewitched girl home to exorcise her, and Mesmer did not 
hesitate to claim that for twenty years he had magnetized the 
sun. Superstition has swollen fact and curiosity has gone 
mad over the phenomenal, many a day, and oft. The world has 
never been able to get away from the inexplicable and the 
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unseen. The point of chief interest, now, is that the scientific 
method meant she should. Its apostles were to have changed all 
that. Nothing was more to be expected. It was a part of the 
new Gospel. In depriving us of hope they were to rid us of 
superstition, and the result was counted worth the cost. 

Let it, on the contrary, be noted that the opposite has 
definitely happened. One would wish to give the emphasis of 
under-statement to a point like this, in saying that it has been re- 
served for the scientific age to experience such an uprising of 
forces not yet amenable to science, hitherto scorned by science, 
and wholly at odds with what has been the spirit of science up 
to this time, as must constitute in itself a phenomenon when 
witnessed in a period of such intelligence and incredulity. 

From the last spot where danger was dreamed of the recoil 
has started. From the very reservoirs of superstition the flood 
has come. Not of the might of men, not of reason, nor of faith, 
the current has swung into the channel. From the illegal, the 
unclassified, from the despised and rejected—as before in the 
great awakenings of life—the power pours. A Greater than the 
method of the age is in it. Bound in the flesh of a philosophy 
without a hope and without a spirit, we see that there has come 
upon us a deep movement of invisible forces toward invisible 
truths. This is the motion of rhythm. This is the resistance 
of reaction. This is the law. 

One of the popular romances of the day deftly recognizes 
these facts in the tale of a city beleaguered by the dead, who 
drive the living beyond the walls and close the gates upon them, 
because they have not perceived “ the true significance of life.” 

Louis Quatorze went one day to chapel and listened to the 
court clergyman, who, in a moment of forgetfulness, ventured to 
make the rash assertion : 

“We must all die.” 

The king made an impatient movement. 

“Yes, sire,” hastily interpolated the poor preacher, “ almost 
all!” 

The chief trouble with the materialistic philosophy seems to 
have been that we must almost all die. Death is a fact which 


has not been created for the main purpose of confirming this 
27 
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philosophy in those more persuasive features by which truth 
appeals to the human reason. The theory which shuts us into 
our coffins, screws the lid down, and says, “ Now get out if you 
can!” lacks certain elements of the permanently pleasing or 
convincing to which mankind are still sensitive. 

Death is either a glorious chance or it is an awful outrage. 
To every hope that leans or leaps beyond it, they shall be bound 
over who wrenched that hope away from us. Every man who 
has laid his dearest dead away in the dust and ashes of the spirit 
of the age, every heart that has known the isolation of a lost 
belief in the unseen, every uncomforted and comfortless lifting 
of life out of which faith has departed, every untold pang, every 
ghastly terror, every bitter tear, all frost-bitten tenderness and 
reverence and human lowliness of heart, and happy looking for 
blessed, better things to be—these, all these, to the uttermost, 
shall go to swell the great receding wave. Force is not lost. 
The molecular disturbance of despair, when it comes to the ebb, 
shall go over to form the rising tide of hope. 

By this way, or by that, from superstition, or from science, 
or from faith, or from philosophy, with the impartiality of all 
profound human movements, the oscillation will take care of 
itself; but it will come. 

We have not all of us the auditory nerve of the great musi- 
cian who, at the age of four, insisted that he heard the blue-bells 
ring; but an ear less fine can hear strange harmonies in the 
restless air to-day. 

Seek it as they will—if by sage or seer, though in folly or 
in wisdom—it is not to be denied that men are concentrating their 
curiosity, their enthusiasm, and their research upon the preser- 
vation of the human soul. 

It is impossible to avoid the question: Is this, too, another 
wave to burst in bubbles on the long shore? But it is reason- 
able to ask if it may not be the swirl of the whirlpool whose 
spiral motion (such is the law) fathoms the depths of truth, and, 
by the protective power of the spiritual element, carries the diver 
who dares within reach of the buried treasure. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





THE FUTURE OF SUNDAY JOURNALISM. 


THE Sunday paper is closely related to the growth of the press 
and to the large movement of which the newspaper is the partial 
expression. This movement is the development of modern so- 
ciety, the appearance of new forces, the more intimate relation- 
ships of one class with another in the activities of life. These 
agencies have brought the press forward and broadened its field. 
The larger outlook of the nation is impatient of its opportunities 
for expression in the channels of public opinion. The newspaper 
is not only the rival of the pulpit in directing life, but immense- 
ly its superior for effectively reaching the people; and with the 
relative decline of the interest in religious services, there is an 
increasing number of persons who find the Sunday journal more 
attractive than anything the Church has to offer. The changes 
in the observance of Sunday and the broadening of the lines on 
which human life moves forward to-day have prepared the way 
for the Sunday paper, and largely explain its growth and influ- 
ence. It has meta want which the evolution of modern life had 
already created, but it is still in its earliest stages of develop- 
ment, and has been chiefly conspicuous for features which few 
thoughtful persons can commend. 

The clerical view of it has truth and right on its side, and 
is naturally maintained. If Sunday is the Lord’s day, its hours 
ought to be better employed than in reading papers that are 
mostly secular in tone and character. The Sunday paper is a 
wide departure from the traditions of the New England Sabbath ; 
it jars rudely upon the convictions of those who still adhere to 
the ways of their fathers; it is not yet what a large number of 
the clergy can honestly indorse, Yet there is something to be 
said in its favor. It is usually a better paper than the daily is- 
sue. Its scope is greater; its contents are more diversified ; it 
represents the largeness of contemporary life ; it indicates clearly 
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and truly the relative condition and movement of the world. 
Secular and ethical interests are coming to have the place and im- 
portance in the paper that they have in real life. The arbitrary 
line between things sacred and things secular is obliterated. The 
best Sunday papers are to-day the best photographs of the exist- 
ing condition of society in the United States. They furnish more, 
perhaps, than anything else the ordinary man’s education; they 
are so largely representativeof what interests humanity that, even 
in their present imperfections, their news-matter and editorials 
have a high ethical value; and when looked at in their wider re- 
lations and possibilities, they constitute one of the chief agencies 
for the transformation of modern society. 

It is as unfair to judge the Sunday press by its worst exam- 
ples as to judge of Christianity by its imperfect forms. The true 
way to study it is in the light of what it may be made. Granting 
its earthly origin, its interference with the traditional Sunday, its 
possible holding people from church services, its secular spirit 
and atmosphere, it occupies such a position that no wise man can 
ignore it. It holds the key to the secular and the religious edu- 
cation of the masses, and perhaps the most interesting and 
important question before the American Churches is whether it 
cannot be so related to the institutions of religion that it shall 
strengthen rather than destroy the reverent influences that ought 
to obtain in daily life. This is the real issue, It will not do to 
turn away from it. As society is now organized, its best men 
have a duty to its imperfect instruments which they cannot be 
excused from discharging. The sober, intelligent, thoughtful 
and religious people cannot afford to disregard what they do not 
like, and ignore it. It is neither easy nor pleasant to vex one’s 
soul over the social and industrial issues which occupy the 
thought of men and stand in the way of the higher truths by 
which the proper light is to be thrown upon life. It isasimpler 
matter, for instance, to teach men Christianity direct than to teach 
it through lessons on political economy; but if the need of the 
hour is expressed in the subjects that are covered by economical 
science, it is the duty of those who are to deal with the entirety 
of the lives of men to see that the present relief and the eternal 
good shall not be separated in thought or deed. Christianity has 
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been too much taught as an abstract conception of personal duty, 
an arbitrary and doctrinaire system, too little taught as the method 
by which divine truth is revealed to men in and through the 
practical experience of life ; and the questions now disturbing the 
industrial classes and convulsing society cannot safely be ignored 
by those who are acknowledged to be its moral and spiritual 
guardians. When, forty or fifty years ago, the conservative 
clergy of New England told the rising men of that day, whose 
minds and hearts were aflame with the spirit of our reform era, 
that the new stir was nothing but modern infidelity, which they 
must not touch, and sank back into their saintly repose, the age 
went by them, and an unchurched community is one of the re- 
sults to-day. No true issue that deeply concerns the thoughts 
or necessities of men can be ignored without losing the key to 
their minds and hearts. “The success of the Sunday news- 
paper,” says Professor F. G. Peabody, “is a proof that the 
churches have not more than begun to use the opportunities that 
God has put into their hands,” The Sunday press is a part of 
the movement for making the American Sunday of the future. 
It is the world’s university, in which the people at large are edu- 
cated once a week, and what controls the Sunday controls 
what lies between the Sundays, It is that sort of influence 
which controls the lives of men. It gives, and is to give 
more and more, the freshest and brightest, and often the best 
thought of the day to those who have a whole day before them 
in which to enjoy it, The present and potential influence of the 
Sunday paper is equal to that of all other agencies employed in 
this country on Sunday for the instruction and guidance of 
human life. It has come tothat. It influences the unorganized, 
undisciplined, uncontrolled, unformed class, those who are, for the 
most part, not yet amenable to the rules of religious organizations. 
It holds the place to them that the sermon holds in the Church. 
That entertains and instructs, but it at present reaches a class, 
while the Sunday paper is rapidly becoming the representative 
organ through which all classes are best reached. Its scope is 
wider, greater, more inclusive than men think, and its influence 
reaches to the most fundamental things. 

This will stand out more distinctly by comparison. What 
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can the churches do? What can the religious papers do? No 
one wishes to diminish their influence; but the sect-principle 
which rules their corporate action presents the measure of their 
comprehension of the interests of the body politic. The one is set 
off against the other, and even at best only the religious class 
listens. On the other hand, the Sunday paper has a universal 
circulation, and is, to a great degree, untrammeled in its utter- 
ances. If you speak in the pulpit or in the religious journal, 
you reach a few, and if the press takes up the work you reach a 
wider circle, but the Sunday paper commands the whole field. 
If this agency were turned against the churches, the result would 
be the crippling of their resources, and if it is employed for the 
complementary support of their work, no other instrumentality 
in the country can, under God, do so much for morals and relig- 
ion in the lives of the people. 

The Sunday paper is at present, far more than the daily press, 
unenlisted. It is too new in its position, too unconscious of its 
mission, to be otherwise. It is the organ of no religious society ; 
it can be the organ of none. It can never be the instrument of 
instructions, religious or secular, that go against the interests of 
the people. It must take constructive positions. It must dis- 
cuss religious questions upon the basis of what is for the good of 
all, and its social and educational judgments are controlled by 
the same principle. Here, then, there rises into view an instru- 
mentality, unfettered, unalligned, independent and free, which is 
neither pulpit nor church, which no one man can entirely con- 
trol, and in which all questions that pertain to American life and 
morals can be thoroughly and adequately treated. This is some- 
thing unique in our civilization. There has been nothing like it. 
The great reviews are unfettered and deal with our important 
problems, but they influence the people chiefly through their 
readers. The Sunday like the daily press goes directly to the 
people with its message, and the indications everywhere are that 
it is rising slowly but surely to a better comprehension of its 
privileges and possibilities. The outlook of the Sunday paper, 
by virtue of its publication on the Lord’s day, is different from 
the outlook of the other days of the week. The paper will be 
filled with all sorts of matter and will appeal to the tastes of 
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every class of readers, but in its editorial columns, with the same 
men writing for it, the tone will more or less be that of a day 
when the world rests from its labors. The editor feels this, and 
without the minister’s purpose in his Sunday services, inevitably 
works under its spirit. There is abundant worldliness from the 
Church point of view, but there is also an unused power for 
God’s influence upon the minds and hearts of men in those Sun- 
day papers which, taken at its best, and employed according to 
its opportunity, can not only be made to atone for what is im- 
perfect, but can make them the channels of the great spiritual 
forces of our present civilization. There is no other agency 
through which our American public can be so quickly, so effect- 
ively, and so entirely reached. Everybody reads the Sunday 
newspaper, and even those who decline to buy it on principle 
borrow it of their neighbors, and are instructed by its utterances, 
It is the only great influence in America capable of shaping 
things in the large, capable of presenting God to humanity in a 
fresh light, which has not yet been mortgaged, and which cannot 
yet be controlled by what is narrower than the interests of man- 
kind. Much can be said against this statement in a small way, 
but when viewed in the light of its possible, and in some cases 
already realized, attitude toward religion, society, and education, 
it is not only true, but is becoming truer every day. 

The position is so singular and exceptional and new that it is 
but little understood. The paper first appealed to the non-church- 
going class, and was almost purely secular, but it could not be 
kept to this plane. It rose above it. The paper is partly what 
its readers demand that it shall be, partly what its editor makes 
it. The patronage of the Sunday press all over the country has 
steadily improved in tone and character from the first, until the 
best Sunday newspapers have become so thoroughly representa- 
tive in all their departments that intelligent men and women can- 
not afford not to read them. And the notable feature is that, 
while they have improved in the range of subject and discussion, 
they are still read by those who look into their columns chiefly 
for amusement and entertainment. They have not lost the lower 
audience while broadening out to a higher constituency. This is 
one out of many evidences of their cosmopolitan character. And 
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there goes with this the fact that the editor, though able to im- 
press himself upon his paper, cannot control it, cannot make it 
the particular expression of himself. This is more and more the 
case in daily journalism, but in Sunday journalism the stand- 
point of teaching is not the individual man at all, but the needs 
and outlook of the average citizen. And if religion, morals, edu- 
cation or society are discussed, it must be from the central point 
of view that takes in the whole of life. The editor is the captain 
of his craft, but he carries as freight a representative survey of 
the world as it is. 

This is what the best Sunday paper is to-day. The daily 
journal is the photograph of yesterday's world; the Sunday jour- 
nal is the photograph of yesterday's world on a larger and still 
more comprehensive scale. The workingman turns to it and 
adjusts himself to the latest thought of the leaders of the day ; 
the professional man feels in editorials and cablegrams and uni- 
versal intelligence the pulsation of the aggregate civilization of 
the world; the religious teacher learns through its columns the 
direction in which the thoughts of men are moving, and ascer- 
tains how to adjust spiritual truth to the new social order; the 
statesman feels in it the currents of universal life that play be- 
tween the nations as they play between classes in large commu- 
nities. The Sunday paper has come into our homes perhaps 
through sordid and worldly motives, but certainly in obedience 
to an impulse which its proprietors and editors do not fully com- 
prehend and can hardly be said to control. It is the expression 
of the closeness in which man stands to man in modern life—the 
closeness, the unity, the seeing as with a common eye, which 
distinguishes our civilization. It has expanded until it gives 
men the survey of the world on the one day in the week when 
they can best think about it, and the survey is the widest possi- 
ble. While it caters to the unchurched multitude, it is educat- 
ing the people of this nation in what concerns our highest expe- 
rience of life upon a plane which is as broad as the public school, 
and perhaps as true to moral instincts as that of the Christian 
pulpit; and its work in all these channels of instruction has only 
begun. It is full of imperfection ; but the short-comings of to-day 
will disappear to-morrow. The paper responds to its readers like 
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the orator to his audience, and the relation is so intimate that 
the one cannot exist without the other. As those who make the 
Sunday paper see their way more clearly, and as the reader 
makes himself felt more distinctly in the counting-room and in 
the editor’s mind, the tone and character of Sunday journalism 
must continue to improve, and this improvement must be in the 
line of interests which are codrdinate, if not identical, with the 
institutions of religion. The more conscience there is in the 
paper, the better it realizes its character as an instrument for 
doing God’s work in the world; and the best Sunday papers, with 
all their necessary secularity, do not forget the fact that they are 
published on the Lord’s day and address a Sunday audience. In 
one form or another they convey the message of the day, not as 
church worship and pulpit utterances convey it, but in ways of 
their own. The strictly religious element is now too much in 
subordination to other interests, and by force of circumstances 
would be least emphasized; but it is found, of its kind, in the 
best Sunday papers, and it is increasing in quantity and quality. 
It is also wholesome. One of the effects of Sunday journalism 
has been to teach the relativity of human interests. The 
Church has said, in effect, that only religion is important; the 
Sunday paper by word and example has emphasized the interests 
that support and interfiliate with religion. It has compelled 
men to accept a larger view of life, and, so far as religious mat- 
ters have been touched in Sunday journalism, they have been 
discussed with an eye upon what is best for the whole of society. 

It is now perhaps sufficiently seen that the Sunday paper not 
only occupies a unique position, but is working its way toward 
the realization of a new force in American life. It does not pur- 
pose to ignore any interest that concerns the welfare of mankind, 
and as it comes to be the expression of human conscience, the 
religious interests of the community will enter more and more 
into its thought and find a voice in its columns. This is the 
legitimate tendency of the best Sunday journalism, and perhaps 
it is in this way that it will ultimately most serve the interests of 
the American people. A brief survey of the religious problem 
will indicate what is here suggested. Our American churches 
are not a finality in the sense that the nation is. The nation is 
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a unit and the embodiment of a divine idea, but the Protestant 
churches in this country are imperfect and fragmentary concep- 
tions of Christianity, both as an idea and as an organism. Our 
inheritance from England and Continental Europe was both 
political and religious, but the political has far exceeded the re- 
ligious development, and the religious needs of American society 
are often beyond the conceptions of the forms of Christianity 
that obtain most favor in the organized churcbes. The present 
generation has rebelled against the attempt to put new wine 
into old bottles, and the best thought of the day is finding a voice 
outside of our established dogmas. The churches are conserva- 
tive while society is progressive. The leaders of Christian insti- 
tutions should be the leaders of society, and most of our difficul- 
ties come from the fact that our Christian teachers are behind, 
not in advance of or up to the movement of the age. This is as 
marked in social as in theological lines, and the difficulty is that 
the concrete conception of Christianity which corresponds to the 
idea of divine order embodied in the nation, does not find gene- 
ral or universal expression in our religious life. The sect-prin- 
ciple thwarts it and stifles the common thought of Christian peo- 
ple. As long as no ecclesiastical body has the lead and each is 
jealous of the ascendency of the other, the existing religious 
societies must be an imperfect expression of our religious vitality. 
Every thoughtful minister feels the limitation of the position 
without seeing his way to something better, and never was the 
press so much the voice of this discontent as it is to-day. The 
Sunday paper presents the principal channel, outside of the lead- 
ing reviews, through which the common and permanent inter- 
ests of the community, so far as they concern moral and relig- 
ious problems, can be freely and adequately discussed. Here 
partisanship is forbidden by the nature of the case, and the 
point of view is larger than that of any single religious body. 
If the highest ground may not be taken, the discussion is not 
profitless which aggregates and unifies the religious resources of 
the community, and brings men to see what they have in com- 
mon and what our concrete life requires. More and more it 
must appear that organic and comprehensive ideas of Christian- 
ity and an enlarged view of the correlation of truth to life 
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should be widely presented, and for this work there is no chan- 
nel like that of the non-partisan Sunday paper, which addresses 
the entire public on questions that concern the unity and effi- 
ciency of our religious and secular life. This is, perhaps, the 
greatest service which Sunday journalism is destined to render 
to our social development, and, if it has but just begun, if it is 
as yet hardly beyond the lines of experiment and possibility, it 
is enough to indicate where our hopes lie and where the influ- 
ences are to be exerted which shall lead to the better organiza- 
tion of spiritual things among the people as a whole. 

While the future of Sunday journalism thus concerns issues in 
which the entire community is interested, it would seem to be 
the duty of the guardians of society to take wider views of the 
relations of the press to the Church than commonly prevail. 
The press has no desire to be estranged from the clergy ; neither 
can the clergy afford to undervalue this new and almost uncon- 
secrated teacher. The editor is more of a man than many 
allow, and the minister is often a broader man than people 
think he is. The lesson that each has to learn is that the one 
cannot do his work without the other. Each is a leader in soci- 
ety ; each is a distinct and emphatic factor in our daily life; 
each has duties and responsibilities which the other cannot dis- 
charge. The minister leads in the moral world; the editor on 
a broader, possibly a lower plane leads the secular forces; but 
the moral and the secular world are not two separate entities, 
but one and the same world viewed under distinct aspects. The 
minister of the future cannot deal with only the interests that 
are congenial to him; his field is as broad as the life in which 
he moves. The editor of the future cannot ignore the religious 
element in life as if it were out of the range of secular interests. 
The minister and the editor, as the voluntary guardians of 
American society, find that they are workers in a common field, 
and that the close activities of life have made all time sacred 
and all time secular. The sharp divisions of a more restricted 
order are more and more removed, and all good men are advanc- 
ing toward the fulfillment of larger service to humanity upon a 
common basis. The day is not distant when Sunday journalism 
will be regarded as the adjunct, the complement, the extension of 
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the work of the Christian Church into society at large, and when 
the minister in his sermons and the editor in his leaders will 
seek to produce results different indeed, but not unrelated, and 
together converging to the greatest good of the people. Slowly 
men are broadening down from precedent to precedent with this 
end more or less consciously in view. The wisdom of the hour 
is to escape from the imperfection of our instruments both in 
the Church and in the press, and to see in the magnificent march 
of religious and social change the oncoming of better things 
and the opportunity for their realization. 
Jutius H. Warp. 





SOMETHING MORE ABOUT DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


WHEN a man attempts to deal with the subject of domestic 
service it is generally plain either that he does not know or that 
he willfully ignores the chief factor in the problem. Conse- 
quently he gives for his result, “ The previous education of do- 
mestics, not only in the enlightenment of their minds but in the 
regulation of their tempers, is the pressing need at present.” 
Truly, a pressing need this, no one can deny, but not the press- 
ing need. Grant all that may be said of the ignorance, dullness, 
indifference, insolence, indolence, extravagance of the present 
body of domestic workers, still it is true that the pressing need 
at present is good mistresses. I do not mean to say that every 
young woman that applies for work can be made into a good 
servant, but I do affirm that, with a reasonable amount of care 
and judgment in selection, the making depends rather on the 
mistress than on the maid. 

By a good mistress, I do not mean one who is thoroughly 
skilled in all the details of the actual work, for although this is 
highly desirable, it is not the chief essential; nor do I mean 
the kind and tender mistress, for this also, though well, is yet 
not the most important thing. But a good mistress is a woman 
whose domestic business is well managed in all its departments, 
just as a good merchant is a man whose mercantile affairs are 
well conducted. And it requires more skill, it is better house- 
keeping, to get some one else to do the work of the house well 
than it is to do it yourself, just as it is a higher qualification for 
a merchant to see to it that bookkeeper, salesman, and cash-boy 
are all efficient in their places, than it is to do his own errands 
or sweep out his own store. Nor is there any more need of an 
“intolerable tyranny” over a woman in her home than there is 
of a like tyranny over a man in his business. 

In general, people do not expect good things without much 
pains on their own part; but here is a case where people seem to 
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expect that the good will come to hand ready-made, that angels 
unawares will take possession of their lower floors and brood 
peace and order over the whole household, and that good 
cooks, like good poets, must be born and not made. There 
will be no reform until women take hold of the matter 
and give it some of the persistent, discriminating, patient, and 
systematic thought that the subject deserves. They have seen 
the difficulties long enough; let them now deal with the philoso- 
phy of the subject; especially let them attempt an accurate 
estimate of their own relations to it, in order to lay down for 
themselves a rational and consistent way of dealing with it. It 
is called a problem; yet how many women do, of set purpose, 
give to it the same kind of analytic and persistent attention that 
they would to any other problem? But until this is done we 
shall come to no solution, for, like everything else, it is only by 
thought—rational, humane, punctilious (ad punctum) thought, 
that difficulties will clear away and light appear. 

The most really difficult and delicate of the questions will be 
those of a nature personal to one side or the other, and must 
therefore be met and solved by each individual for herself inde- 
pendently. Therefore, to lay down any general principles to fit 
all cases is impossible. Yet there are some faults so common to 
mistresses, as a class, that I hesitate not to declare them nearly as 
characteristic and universal as the “ half-done potatoes and over- 
done beefsteak,” the stupidity, the despotism and the arrogance 
of which we hear so much concerning the other parties in the con- 
tract. Noblesse oblige, and on the party possessing the power, the 
education, the means, the character, rests the larger weight of re- 
sponsibility in any effort to bring about better relations between 
the hirers and the hired. When “the master of the establishment 
is compelled to interfere and dismiss a servant with words that 
savor more of strength than of righteousness,” it tells all we need 
to know of that mistress, whatever may be the facts on the other 
side. To quote the adorable Dora in “ David Copperfield,” or the 
purse-proud Mr. Dombey, and to argue from their experiences the 
total depravity of the whole race of servants, is very much as if 
a question of manners or costume were to be fortified by illustra- 
tions from Betsy Trotwood or Miss Mowcher. But, so far as they 
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have any force as argument, it is all on my side. They failed in 
every important respect as employers. What, then, could we ex- 
pect of the employed? Nor is Campbell's humorous story of his 
domestic adventure anything to the point. It only shows that a 
man may write very good verse and yet be mated to a poor 
housewife. 

People never cease to wonder that poor girls choose labor in 
factories, behind counters, and at sewing machines rather than 
the better paid, better fed, better housed, and less fatiguing work 
in families They assume that this is “owing to an absurd 
prejudice that they lower their position and forfeit their independ- 
ence in doing what they call menial work;” but it is far more 
owing to the fact that they forfeit their liberty. Freedom is sweet 
to every human being ; and in store and factory the worker, dur- 
ing some hours of the twenty-four, belongs to herself, and has no 
one to question her movements or intrude on her privacy. But 
a housemaid can make no plans which are not likely to be up- 
set by the plans, or even by the caprices and thoughtlessness, 
of her employers; she may not have any notions or fancies; 
may not, except on her “day out,” even take a bit of a walk 
without asking permission of another; may not express any per- 
sonal likes or dislikes, nor indulge herself in any of the precious 
moods or whims in which at times even the most prosaic and com- 
monplace individual delights.) Very much of this cannot be 
avoided ; rules are necessary, restrictions unavoidable; but the 
average mistress, instead of trying to lighten the consciousness 
of the yoke, is far more likely to emphasize it, and, in addition, 
to assume dictation over the tastes and leisure of those who serve 
her. Even if well meant, such real or supposed infringement of 
personal liberty is resented and rouses a spirit of antagonism. 
When there is a general though tacit recognition among mis- 
tresses of the perfect compatibility of domestic service with a due 
independence in personal matters, this kind of labor will not be 
held in such low esteem, and a better class of workers will not 
shrink from taking part in it. 

But not only is there a lack of respect for the workers among 
mistresses, but also a lack of respect for the work. There are 
hundreds of little ways in which a mistress with a genuine re- 
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spect for the work can make this respect felt and use it as an in- 
centive to improvement. “ Do thus and so because it is my way,” 
says the average woman while engaged in that difficult and ardu- 
ous process known as “breaking in” a new girl. When the 
back is turned, instantly the maid does it another, and probably 
poorer way, because itisher way. Butif “my way” were shown 
to be the best one, and for what reasons, and if it were seen that 
the lady herself found it no less fitting and beautiful to practice 
the best way in the work of the kitchen than in her other affairs, 
then the work would seem no longer menial, but dignified. In 
any department of life it is idle to clamor for good results without 
due regard to processes. 

But although some fail through lack of pains to define and 
illustrate, there are other mistresses who carry oversight to ex- 
cess. Many a good servant is spoiled by incessant interference 
and dictation. Even a very dull person may be taught in a few 
weeks just what work is expected of her and how it is to be 
done, and in general she will do it better and take far more in- 
terest if the responsibility of planning and executing be vested in 
herself. That housekeeper of half a century ago whom Colonel 
Hamilton had in mind when he described the first dish at the 
American dinner-party as “the roasted mistress of the house,” 
was probably one of those women who make it a daily practice 
to say just when the bread shall go into the oven or the roast 
shall come out. If she had only one servant, probably she ne- 
glected to help her early in the day, or to see that plans were 
well-laid and things put in train for their easy execution ; per- 
haps, indeed, she suffered matters to drift without plan, or called 
off the cook at a critical moment for some trifling duty elsewhere ; 
and so at the last moment all was chaos. Or, she may have been 
guilty of no worse calculation than a menu too elaborate for her 
resources in execution. But in any case, unless some very un- 
toward thing happened, her “ flaming countenance” was quite as 
likely the sign of bad generalship as of bad service in the ranks. 

Friction in the household means the same as friction else- 
where—either an imperfect engine or a bad engineer. We have 
heard of the mechanic who said he would have been a great in- 
ventor but for friction and gravitation ; and there are women who 
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would be great housekeepers but for the friction between the de- 
partments, They prepare the daintiest dishes; they are great 
sweepers and dusters; their brasses and silver shine with the ut- 
termost possibilities of polish; yet there is no harmony in the 
household because all the little difficulties of the machinery, the 
processes, plannings and troubles are visible ; the servants, the hos- 
pitalities, the many requirements rub against each other or are 
in each other’s way, and the whole is a slovenly machine. The 
first essential to good housekeeping is that parts shall run with 
as little bearing on each other as possible, especially that there 
be no loss of power through friction of minds and disagreement 
of persons; and this requires tact of no mean kind. 

Then, at the root of the whole matter lies the fact that ser- 
vants are too often treated as though they belonged to a different 
order of humanity from ourselves. It may be that they are ar- 
rogant, careless, stupid, ill-tempered, still these faults are not met 
in the right spirit. Even the lowest have some degree of human 
sensibility This is violated when children are allowed to tease 
or laugh at blunders ; when they are corrected in the presence of 
others, especially guests; when they are “ nagged” continually ; 
when every failure is rebuked, and success or approximation 
thereto suffered to pass unnoticed. 

I am not idealizing or writing of hypothetical cases. I speak 
as one of the “modest householders” of nearly the required 
twenty years’ experience, who yet feel, notwithstanding the usual 
vicissitudes in the kitchen, that life is very much worth living, 
and that there are two sides to this question. I am very far from 
thinking that our domestics are, as a rule, satisfactory. The 
points I wish to make are: that employers are more responsible 
for their own troubles than they are wont to imagine; that 
housekeeping being the woman’s half (and it is a full half) of the 
business in which two people engage when they marry, it rests 
with her to deal with this large problem in a practical way; that 
until she does so we shall continue to have men writing “ sorrow- 
ful or splenetic or passionate” but one-sided articles, while we 
remain as far as ever from peace and order and quiet in our 
homes. 


“i Anna B. McMaABANn. 





